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THE NUT-TREi 4% 2. 














BY B. CAvAsE % 

The nut-tree babies, young ae 7, 
Lay in green cradles, satin-1 %, 
Rocked lightly by the summe. U 

No bough did break, no cradle fa: * 

The nut-tree babies, one and all, 

Slept in their cradles peacefully, 


While wood-doves crooned a lullaby. 
One autumn day the nuts awoke, 

The yellow leaves were strewn about, 

And mischievous Jack Frost was out, 
And played those babies such a joke! 
Their cradles. with a touch he broke, 

And the brown nut-tree babies fell, 

One with another, all pell-mell. 


But with the coming of the spring, 
When all the earth is green again 
With April sun and April rain, 

We shall behold a curious thing; 

A crowd of saplings in a ring— 
Where every nut fell down will be 
A tiny little sprouting tree. 


Some day the saplings will be grown, 
And on their branches will be seen 
Hundreds of cradles soft and green— 

Amid the leaves that make their crown, 

For nut-tree babies of their own, 

And winds will rock them low and high 
And wood doves croon a lullaby. 
Portland Transcript. 


=_—-— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





This week we publish a symposium 
of arguments by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Miss 
Elizabeth Burrell Curtis, and Henry B. 
Blackwell, in advocacy of an educational 
qualification for suffrage. Next week we 
hope to publish arguments by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Stanton-Blatch and 
others in favor of universal suffrage for 
all adult citizens. 

—_—_—— -_—--_ 

Two State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions have met in annual convention this 
week. The South Dakota at Mitchell, and 
the Nebraska at Lincoln. The latter was 
the guest of the local suffrage society, 
Dr. Inez Philbrick, president. 

-_>- 





The annual convention of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Geneva, on November 3, 4, 5 and 
6. The call, giving details, will be issued 
shortly. 





i —— 
A writer in the Critic, replying to the 
objection made by a college man to wom- 
en’s colleges, acknowledges gracefully 
that the women’s colleges are somewhat 
remiss in the matter of training students 
for the duties of wifehood and mother- 
hood, and adds: ‘‘Perhaps they are mod- 
estly waiting for the men’s colleges to 
take the initiative. When Yale and Har- 
vard provide their proposed courses in 
husbandry and fatherhood, I have no 
doubt the colleges for women will estab- 
lish parallel courses. Meanwhile, if ‘the 
end of education is the development of 
character,’ may not one reasonably expect 
that colleges having this end in view will 
graduate students who will be, as the case 
may demand, good citizens, good Chris- 
tians, good fathers and mothers, good 
wives and good husbands, without special 
training for any of these functions?”’ 


In New Jersey, last Tuesday, a constitu- 
tional amendment to enable women to 
vote for school committee was defeated; 
also one to suppress race-track gambling, 
and one to forbid the governor to reap- 
point his nominees for public office re- 
jected by the Legislature, to serve during 
the recess of that body. No doubt these 
others helped to defeat the School Suf- 
frage amendment. The majority that 
voted in favor of gambling probably voted 
almost to a man against the women. New 











Jersey’s position is anomalous. She 
allows her women to vote on school ap- 
propriations, which most other States 
do not; yet she forbids them to vote for 
school committee, a right conceded to 
them in almost every Northern State. 


-_—-—-_ 


Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, has en- 
trusted the promised revolution in down- 
town street cleaning to the management 
of a woman. To Mrs. A. E. Paul has 
been given the task of redeeming Chicago's 
main thoroughfares. When Mrs. Paul 
marshalled a troop of twenty-five men in 
military order, with brooms perched upon 
their shoulders, down Washington Street, 
the work of keeping down-town streets 
and crossings free from refuse was begun. 
Henceforth, business men and citizens 
will see discipline in the street-cleaning 
force. Mayor Harrison is determined to 
have clean streets and sanitary condi- 
tions in the alleys. Unless all signs fail, 
Mrs. Paul will be Chicago’s Colonel War- 
ing. She will have complete charge of 
all the street-cleaning and garbage forces 
in the business district. 





A prevailing public opinion is that the 
woman postmaster is honest. The fact 
that the post-offices to which women have 
chiefly been appointed have afforded 
small opportunity for stealing may have 
had something to do with this belief. It 
was therefore startling when Miss Eva 
Beem, assistant postmaster at Hutchin- 
son, Kan., was indicted last January, 
charged with embezzling $1,800 of post- 
office funds. Miss Beem has just been 
tried in the Federal Court at Wichita, 
and acquitted. The Hutchinson people 
have believed her innocent all the while, 
and they turned out to give her an ovation 
on her return, Streets packed with car- 
riages and people on foot greeted her as 
the train came in. Miss Beem and sister, 
with two women friends, were put ina 
carriage, and a military band headed 
a great procession which escorted her 
to her home, the crowd cheering and 
rejoicing all the way. A.Hutchinson spe- 
cial says: ‘The citizens here will demand 
her reinstatement in the Government ser- 
vice.’ The woman postmaster is tri- 
umphant, and public opinion is justitied. 

- — ; 

Last year, a class in Political Science, 
consisting of members from the woman 
suftrage club of Waltham, Mass., was con- 
ducted by Dr. E. A. Sears and aroused 
much interest. The class has been organ- 
ized under Dr. Sears for a second year’s 
course in the study of sociology and some 
of the current political issues. It has been 
wisely decided to invite all persons in- 
terested to join the class, whether mem- 
bers of the suffrage club or not. 





-_-o— 


A friend makes this suggestion: 


Why not urge all persons who believe 
in the enfranchisement of women to place 
the WomaAn’s JOURNAL in the reading- 
room of the school in which each person 
was educated? 

This is an admirable proposal. Let 
every one of our readers act upon it with- 
out delay, and our circulation and influ- 
ence would be doubled. 


—- -_--— 


Several bright Armenian boys would be 
glad to work for their board mornings, 
evenings and Saturdays, in some place 
where they can attend a public school. 
There is also an Armenian girl, twelve 
years old, who can speak a little English, 
and whose mother wishes to place her in 
a family where she could help with the 
housework and be taught American ways. 


2a? a 





The Mother Bickerdyke Home and Hos- 
pital, at Ellsworth, Kan., will be dedicated 
Oct. 6. Itis to furnish a home for needy 
women and children whose husbands and 
fathers served in the Civil War. 


—-_—-- 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


A meeting of the committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Bazar will be 
held at the Headquarters of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St., Boston, Tuesday, Oct. 5, at 3 o’clock, 
sharp. 

All persons interested to 
Bazar a success, are urgently and cordially 
invited to attend this meeting to report 
progress and encourage the workers. 

MM. T. 


have the 





EDUCATED SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM. 


Mrs, Stanton, Mr. Ames, Miss Curtis, 
and Mr. Blackwell believe that educa- 
tional qualifications should be required 
of men and women alike as a condition of 
their admission to the elective franchise. 
This week they give their reasons and 
ask suffragists everywhere for a candid 
consideration. 


AN EDUCATIONAL SUFFRAGE QUALIFICA- 
TION NECESSARY. 





Editors Woman's Journol : 

I have long felt that an educational 
qualification for the exercise of the right 
of suffrage is a question of such vital 
consequence for the stability of republi- 
can institutions, that it should be ex- 
haustively discussed by the leaders of 
thought among our people. 

Neither of the great political parties 
would dare propose such a measure; to do 
so would ensure its certain defeat. No 
aspiring politician, as an individual, would 
dare expres: such an opinion, as it would 
blast his chance for official position. The 
only society to lead in this discussion is 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Composed chietly of women who have 
no political aspirations and nothing in 
that line to lose or gain, members of this 
society are free to discuss all questions 
on their real merits, from a moral and 
ethical point of view. It is fifty years 
since the inauguration of what was known 
as “the woman’s rights movement,’’ and 
we propose to celebrate this half century 
of struggle and achievement in the coming 
year, at our National Capitol in Washing- 
ton, where we shall address committees 
of the House and Senate in person. This 
would be a fitting time to propose an 
amendment to the National Constitution 
to extend the suffrage only to citizens who 
can read and write the English language 
intelligently. 

As we shall hold a convention in Wash- 
ington at that time, lascing several days, 
we shall have abundai”’ time to discuss an 
educational qualification for all voters, 
black and white, foreign and native, men 
and women. 

If we are not able to secure such an 
amendment in the National Constitution, 
we might do so in some of the States. 
Such an amendment would simplify the 
question of the foreign vote, and would 
lengthen the passage from the steerage 
to the polls, for thousands landing on our 
shores. It would take an ordinary man 
or woman at least tive years to read and 
write our language intelligently. Such 
an amendment in all our State Constitu- 
tions should go into effect at the dawn of 
the next century for all new claimants 
for the right of suffrage, both men and 
women. 

As all who prize this right sufficiently 
to labor to attain it can easily do so, an 
educational qualification in no way con- 
flicts with our cherished idea of universal 
suffrage. According to our theory of 
government, all our citizens are born 
voters, but they must be of age before 
they can exercise the right. ‘To say they 
must also read and write the English 
language intelligently is equally logical 
and fair. We do not propose to restrict 
any citizen now exercising this right, but 
to apply the restriction to all new claim- 
ants, at the dawn of the next century, 
who do not possess the educational quali- 
tication. 

It will be a fitting time for us to cele- 
brate our fiftieth year by taking so impor- 
tant a progressive step. 

As an Association we should prepare, 
discuss, and pass a strong resolution to 
this end, and thus limit the foreign vote 
and stimulate our native population to fit 
themselves for the exercise of this right. 

The greatest block in the way of wo- 
man’s enfranchisement to-day is doub- 
ling the ignorant vote. An educational 
qualification would answer this objection. 
Some say that the ignorant classes need 
the ballot for their protection more than 
the rich. Well, they have had it and 
exercised it, and what have they done to 
protect their own interests? Absolutely 
nothing, because they did not know in 
what direction these lay, or by what sys- 
tem of legislation they could be lifted out 
of poverty, vice and ignorance to enjoy 
liberty, justice and equality. 

A gun is a good weapon for a man’s 
protection against his enemy, but if he 
does not know how to use it, it may prove 
a danger rather than a defence. There is 
something lacking in our science of in- 





dustrial economics when multitudes in 
this land of plenty are suffering abject 
poverty. Yet by their ignorant votes they 
have helped to establish the very condi- 
tions from which they suffer. The ballot 


is of value only in the hands that know 


how to use it. 

Some one has suggested that as thore is 
a broad difference of opinion among mem- 
bers of our Association on this point, a 
discussion might destroy the harmony of 
the convention. What is the harmony of 
one little society compared with the dis- 
cussion of a vital principle on which de- 
pends the life of the nation? 

In establishing free schools, our fore- 
fathers said to us in plain words: “The 
stability of a republic depends on the 
virtue and intelligence of the people.” I 
sincerely hope that an educational qualifi- 
cation for the suffrage will be the chief 
topic for discussion at the coming Wash- 
ington Convention. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

26 West 61st Street, New York. 


>. 


CONDITIONAL SUFFRAGE. 





BY REV. CHARLES G. AMEs, 


| willingly comply with the request for 
a word in the interest of conditional suf- 
frage; though I can do little more than 
to reformulate the views offered to an 
unheeding public on several occasions 
during the last thirty years. 

A vote is a voice in public affairs; a 
voter is so far a ruler. It would be a 
waste of time to argue that such a voice 
ought to represent rationality; for every- 
body concedes the importance of intelli- 
gent suffrage. Our public school system 
could hardly be justified except as a 


guard against the perils of popular igno- | 


rance. Yet with illiteracy reduced to a 
minimum by compulsory attendance, and 
with a law (such as we have in Massachu- 
setts) excluding from the ballot-box all 
who cannot read and write, we do not 
secure anything like an adequate interest 
in the principles and methods of free 
government. The polling lists include 
the name of every creature in trousers 
who can stumble through a sentence, and 
who can manage to keep out of a prison, 
a mad-house or an idiot asylum. Every- 
body says that the suffrage is too cheap. 

Might there not be some fair legal pro- 
vision securing to all adult citizens an 
equal chance to acyuire the franchise by 
making themselves moderately fit for its 
exercise? Better than indiscriminate 
suffrage for men or women, or for both, 
would be a condition with which all could 
comply; a condition operating at the same 
time as an incentive to political study, 
and which would accustom the whole 
constituency, voters and non-voters, to 
connect thoughtful responsibility with 
the use of public power When a single 
generation shall have been trained to 
regard suffrage as a prize of honor and 
as a sacred trust, we may hope that poli- 
tics will be less vulgar, elections less 
farcical, and citizenship less frivolous and 
ignoble. 

Without changing the laws, something 
can be done—as much is now done—to 
prepare our boys for the duties of Ameri- 
can manhood; but we have no adequate 
test of their attainments and no instituted 
or orderly method of initiation into politi- 
cal society. As to the girls, their pre- 
destined and expected exclusion operates 
as a brand of inferiority, and tends to make 
them indifferent to public affairs, so that 
as wives and mothers their influence is 
little felt, and often deadens rather than 
quickens public spirit. 

To draw a line at sex, color, or property 
is a clumsy and inequitable expedient; but 
who could complain of a line drawn at 
competency? Grant that, as human 
affairs go, no line can be drawn so as to 
take in all the fit and shut out all the 
unfit; still, this is the ideal at which we 
should aim; and for the safety of the 
republic the standard must be an advanc- 
ing one. 

In 1894, when the State of New York 
was revising its fundamental law, I ad- 
dressed to a delegate a letter suggesting 
the following amendment to the State 
constitution: 

“From and after January 1, A. D. 1901, 
the right of suffrage, except to those who 
shall have acquired that right before that 
date, shall be conditioned upon intelli- 
gence. The Legislature shall create in 
each city and town, or other convenient 
political division, a board of examiners, 
whose duty it shall be to hold annual 


Continued on Fifth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Puese J. Bares, of Baldwin, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Girls’ Industrial School at Beloit, Wis. 

Mrs. ANNIE Bresanrt claims to have es- 
tablished more than fifty branches of the 
Theosophical Society in this country dur- 
ing her present visit. 

GRAND DucueEss OLGA, the little daugh- 
ter of the Czar of Russia, is said to be the 
richest baby in the world. The week she 
was born, $5,000,000, invested in English 
and French securities, was settled upon 
her. 

The ArcupuCHESS MARIA THERESA of 
Austria is one of the strongest women in 
the world, and is said to be capable of 
lifting a man in the air with one hand, 
She is fond of athletics and is a great cy- 
clist. 

Mrs. CLARA B. Co.isy, of The Woman's 
Tribune, has gone to Nebraska to attend 
the annual convention of the State Suf- 
frage Association. She will remain to fill 
lecture engagements during the coming 
two weeks. 

Mrs. Mary B. WILLARD, founder of 
the American School for Girls, Berlin, 
Germany, is in New York for a few days, 
and her sister-in-law, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, has gone to visit her at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Baldwin. 

Mrs. Francis A. WILLIAMSON, of Re- 
no, is the editor of The Nevada Citizen, 
a weekly paper. The object is ‘to pro- 
mote the advancement of women in the 
ethics of civil government, ordained in 
the Declaration of Independence and es- 
tablished by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States of America.’’ 


Mrs. CAROLINE Morse runs the Cus- 
tom House elevator in San Francisco, 
Cal. She is the widow of a sailor, and she 
cares for and educates her family by 
means of her work. She was appointed 
under ex-Pres dent Harrison’s administra- 
tion, and was deposed during Cleveland’s 
first term, but San Francisco demanded 
her reinstatement at once. J 

Mrs. ANNA R. Simmons, president of 
the South Dakota Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, will pay a visit early this month 
to the penal institutions of the State, in 
her official capacity as a member of the 
Woman’s Board. Then she will go to 
Texas, appointed by the Governor to rep- 
resent South Dakota at the Prison Con- 
gress, which meets there October 16. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
will spend the coming winterin New York 
City, as she did the past winter, writing 
and lecturing. During the summer just 
closed, she has lectured in Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
Maine and New York. She is now writ- 
ing a book. Her health is improving, and 
her work is meeting with constantly 
growing recognition. 

Miss ALICE FLETCHER, at the last meet- 
ing of the American Scientific Associa- 
tion, read a paper on ‘The Import of the 
Totem” which was the result of sixteen 
years’ study, and was pronounced “‘epoch- 
al” by the eminent authorities present. 
At the recent meeting of the British 
Scientific Association in Toronto, Miss 
Fletcher repeated this paper and also gave 
another on ‘‘The Significance of the Scalp- 
lock.’”’ The ovation with which these pa- 
pers were received was unprecedented, 

Dr. AGNES Kemp, County Superintend- 
ent of Franchise for the Dauphin Co. 
(Pa.) W. C. T. U., gave the report for her 
department at the recent County Conven- 
tion held in Christ Church (Lutheran), 
Harrisburg, Pa. The Harrisburg Tele- 
graph says: “Dr. Kemp’s talk was full of 
interest and was listened to closely by the 
audience. The speaker said in the course 
of her remarks that the ballot box should 
be held as sacred as the communion table,” 
Dr. Kemp preached in the same church 
on Sunday morning, on ‘Social Purity.” 


Miss CARRIE BORDEN gave a ‘harvest 
festival’? last Wednesday evening, at the 
Old Colony Chapel in this city, to the 
Armenians of Boston and vicinity. The 
chapel was beautifully decorated with 
fruit, flowers, and foliage. There was a 
large attendance. Mr. Carnig Eksergian 
presided. Addresses were made by Miss 
Borden, Mrs. and Miss Wheeler (both of 
whom spoke in Armenian), Mrs. Newhall, 
Miss Blackwell, Mr. Calemkarian and 
others Mrs. Perouz Seyranian sang very 
sweetly, Mr. Bennett gave a recitation, 
and there was Oriental music. At the 
close, the fruit and vegetables used in the 


| decorations were given away. 


\ 
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TheModen STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO.. NEW YORK. 





Try it on your Cycle Chain. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED | 


by local applications, as they cannot reach | 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is | 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is | 
by constitutional remedies. Deatness is | 
caused by an inflamed condition of the | 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 


, When this tube gets inflamed you have a 


rumbling sound or imperfect bearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 


| caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 


an inflamed condition of the mucous 


| surfaces. 
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information, to become a useful and help- 
ful member of society. 

Twenty-four colleges and universities 
now offer extended and thorough pos'- 
graduate courses to women. A general 
movement in this direction has now 
reached a point where any woman student 
bent on securing the best guidance in any 
special study can have it. The universi 
ties of France, Ltaly, Spain, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switz- 
erland and Greece are now open to women 
on the same terms as to men, with some 
special exceptions. ‘Those of Great Brit- 
ain, Canada and the United States, as a 
rule, offer opportunities and privileges. 
Even Germany, Austria and Hungary now 
allow women more or less access to oppor- 
tunities of study. Russia alone closes her 
universities strictly and absolutely against 
women, except for medical instruction. 
In post-graduate studies women have 
sometimes to contend against under- 
graduate jealousy and depreciation. But 
our author affirms that such studies are 
worth making, even withoutany intention 
of original research. Alumnz associa- 
tions in after-life have proved very use- 
ful. The work of college women, or- 
ganized in groups, has related the college 
to the community in what is known as 
university extensions, college settlements, 
etc. ‘The college-trained mother shows to 
great advantage. She knows how to care 
for her children’s health and her own. 
She can keep her children at home under 
her own instruction until their characters 
are somewhat developed. And finally, as 
a social influence, she is a leader in taste 
and discrimination, and lifts human inter- 
course to higher levels. This book will 
encourage and stimulate young women to 
attain the higher education. H. B. B. 


ANNUAL STATISTICS MASS. MANUFAC- 
TURES. 1896. Eleventh Report. Hor- 
ac: G. Wadlin. Boston: 1897. 


This compilation of statistics is ac- 
companied by an analysis. The number 
of establishments reported is 4,609; 3,529 
were managed by private firms, and 1,036 
by corporations, slowing a decrease, since 
the year before, in proportion of firms to 
corporations of one per cent. Of the 
private firms, 145 were carried on by 
women, who constituted about 3 per cent. 
of the partners. In the corporations 32 
per cent. of the stockholders were women. 

There was a decrease of capital in- 
vested, since the year before, ot nearly 
5 per cent., with a similar decrease in 
amount of stock used, and a somewhat 
larger decrease (5.57 per cent.) in the 
value of goods made and work done, 
There was a decrease of persons em 
ployed of about 3 per cent. and a similar 
decrease in the amount of wages paid. 
The average yearly earnings per individual, 
without regard to sex or age, were $425.16 
each, varying from $706.42 to $282.25. The 
higher earnings rule in industries de- 
manding greater skill and employing 
males chiefly; the lower earnings in in- 
dustries employing more females and 
young persons. The average proportion 
of business done to the full capacity was 
only 59 per cent., a decrease of nearly 6 
per cent. Each of the employees worked 
on an average 280 days, a decrease from 
the year previous of 4 per cent. 

Considering the depression of business, 
these figures show a remarkable uniform- 
ity with the previous year, and a much 
smaller falling off than might have been 
expected, H. B. B. 


By Laura D., Nich- 


1897 


A Norway SUMMER. 
ols. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.25. 

It was a bright idea to enliven travels in 
Norway with a pleasant thread of narra- 
tive, thus making this charming book at 
once a description and a novel. Eleven 
lovely pictures of scenery illustrate the 
lively sketches of a wonderfully wild and 
beautiful region. The visit to the Arctic 
Circle and Midnight Sun, sailing around 
Norway, returning to Christiania, give 
an agreeable variety. The sight of a real 
Viking ship, unearthed after a burial of a 
thousand years, was itself an experience 
worth the journey, and the pleasant peo- 
ple and places made halcyon days for the 
American tourists. H. B. B. 


THE Go.pEN CrocopiLr. By F. Mortimer 
Stimmer. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1897. Price, $1.50. 

California and the mining States of the 
Rocky Mountains are favorite subjects 
for modern American romance. Climate, 
scenery and society are all so different 
from Eastern and English surroundings 
that they make a very effective basis on 
which to weave a web of fiction. This 
story is one of the best of its class. It is 
full of surprises. Wealth and poverty, 
comfort and hardship, mirth and murder 
are strangely intermingled. Yet through- 
out there is an undercurrent of quiet 
common sense, and the unfortunate hero 
of the story never loses his integrity and 
self-respect. The tale is pure and whole- 
some and has the good old-fashioned 
merit of coming out well, with crime de- 
feated and virtue rewarded. A delightful 





story for young and old. H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


PAT’S “BENEFIT.” 
Ra xigg | 
BY JUNIE 0. HALL. 


Indeed it was a bright idea, Phil Wayne | 
first suggested it. In fact, Phil was ad- 
dicted to bright ideas. Often they were 
luminous with the light of heaven. 

It was in the old Ringville schovlhouse 
that the merry company of boys and gir!s 
were assembled for an evening spelling- 
match. It was dark without, and there 
was yet no lamp within, but the open 
door of the square box-stove sent out 
lurid rays which fell upon one face after 
another as the ever-restless children 
crowded about and tossed in their nut- 
shells, and laughed as they crackled 
among the glowing embers. But the 
laughter, merry as it sounded, was of a 
half-hearted kind, which easily showed 
that little brains were grappling with 
weightier things. 

“I say, what’s up now?” said a new- 
comer. ‘*There’s something brewing, I'll 
beta penny. You look as wise as a com- 
pany of owls.” 

‘*How do you know, Tim Redway? You 
never saw anowl, They don’t fly in the 
daytime, and you're afraid of the dark. 
Girls, which one of you'll see this feller 
home to-night?” and Dick Dedham 
vaulted on to the nearest desk and betook 
himself to chestnuts anew. 

“I tell you, fellers, ['m awful sorry for 
Pat, and no jokin’, put in Burt Alden, 
whose mind reverted to the topic in hand 
in spite of sundry interruptions, ‘Any 
one of us could better afford to have a 
broken leg than for him to. I don’t care, 
you may call him Paddy or pauper, but 
there ain’t a better chap in this crowd 
than he is.” 

“That’s where you're right, Burt,” 
shouted Ben Martin. ‘I’ve found out 
why he didn’t go the skating-match last 
Saturday. He stayed at home to take 
care of the baby so his mother could go 
to town. [ tell you, there ain’t a thing 
that feller won’t give up if he can accom- 
modate somebody by it.” 

‘*Hooray! Hear ’em orate! Give ’em 
the floor. Ireland has got some cham- 
pions now!’ sneered Caspar Creswell. 
‘*’Fore I'd rave over the virtues of a dirty 
little paddy-whacker! But then, every- 
body to his taste. However, he ain’t just 
such a feller as [ want to associate with,” 
and Casper pulled out his gold watch and 
began to grumble about the master’s 
being late. 

Casper was the rich man’s son of the 
district, but he was what Dick called 
‘left-handed in his disposition.”’ [t had 
come to be a matter of course that he 
would oppose every project that he did 
not suggest himself, and in spite of his 
fine clothes and swaggering assumption, 
the children had learned to mind little 
about him. It was in the pause that fol- 
lowed his sneers that Phil Wayne spoke 
up. 

“Shove up your sleeves, boys. Let's 
see your muscles. ‘Pears to me we big 
burly fellows might de something beside 
sigh and say, ‘Oh, dear!’ ‘Too bad! 
‘Ain’t it dreadful?’ and whimper like a 
pack of girls. I say, let’s give up the 
skating-party next Saturday, and give 
him a benefit. We'll each spend the day 
in earning Pata few pennies. I'll stump 
any fellow here to earn more 'n I will. 
I'll shovel snow, saw wood, carry mes- 
sages, sweep wood-sheds—”’ 

“Pick geese, dress turkeys, clean hogs’ 
troughs,” broke in Dick. 

“Catch a comet, climb a 
piped up Burt. 

“Hush your nonsense, boys! 
give me your hands on it,’ continued 
Phil, as he held out his own toward the 
crowd collectively. 

“], I, I,’’ was the answer, and the boys 
crowded up, stretching out their hands in 
pledge of good faith, over the hot stove, 
over the low benches, even over the shoul- 
ders of the speaker himself. 

“That's a grand suggestion, my boy. 
Here, take my hand on it first,’ and the 
master stepped forward, thrust his right 
hand into Phil’s, while the other clasped 
his arm in the most cordial manner. One 
after another followed, until the compact 
was sealed by nearly every one. 

Three days intervened before the ap- 
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rainbow,’ 


Come on, 





pointed Saturday. Each boy devoted his 


We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Tolede, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











leisure to laying plans for the day’s work. 

Parents sympathized and helped, and 
nearly every business man in the district 
deferred his little jobs until the Saturday, 
when help should be plenty. 

The very heavens favored the project. 
But though the sun shone out as it had 
not done for a week, the boys did not 
regret the skating-match. They entered, 
heart and soul, into the getting of 
money. 

‘*Have you got any work for me to-day, 
Deacon Roberts?’ asked Burt, who lifted 
the gate-latch just as the old gentleman 
was seating himself in the midst of ‘his 
wolf-robes for a drive. 

‘“‘Work enough,” said the Deacon, as he 
buttoned up his fur collar and surveyed 
the boy from head to foot. ‘*There’s work 
enough to be done, but I don’t know 
about your sort of fellows. You want 
nice, dainty little jobs and the most 
tremendous pay.” 

‘| do want a lot of money, but I'll earn 
every cent of it,’ answered Burt. 

“Weill, then, if you'll drive my fat cattle 
to the butcher’s this morning, and save 
my hired man’s time, I can give you fifty 
cents.”’ 

Burt thanked him, and was off to the 
stables. No time was lost. He got ten 
cents more for an extra little job at the 
butcher’s, caught a ride home, and was 
ready for more work by noon. 

To count up the little odd jobs that 
were done by boys that day would imply 
that Ringville had been much disordered 
on that particular morning, and had en- 
joyed a sort of general house-cleaning 
before night. The old mill raceway was 
cleared of ice, the wrecks of the pavilion 
roof, which blew off in the gale, were re- 
moved from the common, Grange Hall 
was swept and dusted, private wood-piles 
were worked up, icy crossings were hack d 
and sprinklea with sand, feeble roofs 
were cleared of snow, loose blinds were 
fastened, apples were sorted, cattle were 
treated to an extra brushing, and a thou- 
sand little things tending toward order 
‘and convenience were well and thoroughly 
done. 

Nobody was late at school Monday morn- 
ing. Far better than the skating-party 
was the fun of comparing notes and count- 
ing up the money that was to be presented 
to Pat in the proper time and way. 

And where was the master, Saturday? 
Nobody had seen him at work, but a 
bright ten-dollar gold-piece found its way 
from his hands into the common fund, 
How it was earned was for weeks a puzzle 
to the curious brains of the boys. It came 
outin time. A bright little sketch of the 
injured boy’s life, his early green island 
home, his sweet, sunny temper, his self- 
sacrificing disposition, and the sad acci- 
dent that befell him, appeared over the 
master’s signature in one of the best- 
paying periodicals in the county, and its 
date showed it to have been the work of 
that very same Saturday’s busy pen. 

The boys took back their ungallant 
words about the girls’ weak lamentations 
when Daisy Merton added the three dol- 
lars and ten cents which she and the rest 
had earned. 

“I say, boys,’’ said Dick’s loud voice, 
“three cheers for the girls.”’ 

These were given with hearty good- 
will, and received with many dainty 
blushes by the girls. They had vindicated 
themselves. They had proved they could 
do something besides weep. 

And who can tell of Pat’s delight? He 
would have danced for joy if his poor 
splintered leg would let him. Deep down 
in his heart, however, he valued the good- 
will of his comrades as much as the gold. 
His poor tongue was utterly confounded. 
and knew no words to express his grati- 
tude. His mother’s warm Irish heart 
overflowed in behalf of her darling boy. 
She invoked all the blessings of all the 
saints in her entire sacred calendar. But 
there was no need, for One who is greater 
than the holy saints had seen the kindly 
deeds of the generous young hearts, and 
was prompt in bestowing such blessings 
as are ever greater to those who give than 
to those who receive.—Christian Union. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


POUNDED 1828. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 





BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 





Only large coéducational school in Boston. 

Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and High 
School Department. 





TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & MAGAR, 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION  presien, ett, 5.5. Cur: 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Barnght Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 5 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. }. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWartTHMoORE, 
’ Penn. Opened goth month, 4th, ms i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses f or both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
rees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For ful perticuprs address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North syenerrente * 
’ ifteenth year. n 

Girls’ Classical School. september 2and, 1896. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Hand accc dations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 











HUMOROUS. 


Sitter (jocosely)—I suppose you want 
me to look pleasant. Artist—Unless you 
prefer a perfect likeness. 

“Why do you wear that suit? You 
don’t ride a bicycle, do you?” ‘No; but 
the bicyclists naturally think [ play golf.” 
“Why, you don’t know a golf link from a 
vacant lot!”’ “Of course not, but the 
golf players all think [ ride a wheel.”’— 
Chicago Post. 

Gentleman (who has engaged an aged 
colored hackman to drive him from the 
station to the hotel)—Say, uncle, what’s 
your name? Driver—My name, sah, is 
George Washington. Gentleman—George 
Washington! Why, that name seems 
familiar. Driver—Well, | should t’ink it 
ought to. Here I been drivin’ to this 
station fo’ *bout twenty years, sah,— 
Stonington Bulletin. 


At Westminster, Bunner rebelled against 
the great crowd of men in the Abbey who 
were nobodies but princes or royal dukes. 
He was impressed, however, at standing 
so close to the mortal parts of so many 
immortal men; and he was subdued and 
respectful as we sat in the Poets’ Corner. 
‘*There are some good and great English- 
men, after all, Harry,” I said. ‘*Yes,”’ he 
replied, ‘‘there are three classes of Eng- 
lishmen whom I can endure—the Irish, 
the Scotch, and the dead!*—Laurence 
Hutton, in The Bookman. 








PRACTISE ECONOMY 

In buying medicine as in other matters. 
It is economy to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
because there is more medicinal value in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla than in any other. 
Every bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla con- 
tains 100 doses, and will average, taken 
according to directions, to last a month, 
while others last but a fortnight. 

Hoop’s PIs are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Easy and yet 
efficient. 











New Nature Study Song Book. 


“Songs of Happy Life.” 


eooe 


This book should be in every home as 
well as in every schoolroom Its influence 
will tend to develop a love for the beauti- 
ful in Nature, and sympathy for every 
living creature. 

Among the contributors of composi- 
tions are Mr. Leonard B. Marshall, Supsr- 
visor of Music in the public schools of 
Boston, Mass., and Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. 
D., Professor of the Science of Music in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


There are a number of songs suitable for ‘‘Bird 
Day,’’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘May Day,’’ and 
other special occasions. 





This book contains, besides the musical 
selections, readings, recitations, memory 
gems, etc., and also suggestions for enter- 
tainments in schools and Bands of Mercy. 


Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green), thirty cents per 
copy. Postage 8 cents. 

Japanese Sea- Moss Covers, forty cents. 

Special terms will be given to School Boards. 
Correspondence with the publishers solicited. 

eee 
ADDRESS... 

ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 

You P chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHAw, ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
Journat Oftice, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 











LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain Molly A Love Story 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” ‘lhat Wife of Mine” etc. Cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of *( hapters from 
Jane Austen’”’ “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
tdition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 oo 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean’’ 

“Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction by the kev. J W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON ( loth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical’ 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form ot a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story’”’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
Baal poser. clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
By James RK. Cocker, M.D., author of “Blind 
— of the Blind’? Seventh Thousand Cloth 
1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DuNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘The New Eng- 
and Country,”’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author 
design in gold and color, ned, $2.50 

Maria Mitchell 

Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 

M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys . 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniforn. 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 

lished reputation, and selected for this series with 

great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of ste: ling worth for girls by well 
known and popes authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 
25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each ‘ 

‘The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizens! ip, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 

(loth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

A series of carefully selected books of’ adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 

Send for our new lists containing titles of 
abvve four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


THE LAW OF 
Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net, 


over 





Though called a second edition, this is practically 
a new bok, nearly every line having been 1e-written 
and much that is new introduced. 


CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 4. Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. 8&8. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomANn’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


Homemade Bonbons. 


15 varieties. 








60 cts. a pound. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 
1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 


he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may | 


continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
8s responsible for the payment. 








SAMPLE COPIES. 


This number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
to learn its merits and to become sub- 
scribers. See special rates and premiwus 
offered on last page. 

—oo~ 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Onto Woman SuFFRAGE Association, Al- 
liance, Oct. 5, 6, 7. 

District PourricaAL EQquatiry 
tion, Cherokee, Ia., Oct. 6, 7. 

IowA WomaAN SurrraGe Association, Des 

Ruope Istanp WomMAN SUFFRAGE Assv- 
ciation, Providence, Oct. 7. 
Moines, Oct. 15, 14, 15. 

AMERICAN HuMANE ASSOCIATION, 
ville, Tenn., Oct. 13, 14, 15. 

Kentucky Equat RIGHTS 
Lexington, Oct. 14, 15. 

Wortp’s Woman’s CuristiAn TEMPER- 
ANCE Unton, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25, 24, 25, 
26. 

Executive Session NATIONAL CouNCcIL OF 
Women, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 25-28. 

NATIONAL HovuseHoLp Economic Associ- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 27. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION COLLEGIATE ALUM- 
n*, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 28-30. 

NatTionaL Councit oF Jewish WomMmEN, 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 29, 30. 

NEvADA Equa SurFFARGE 
Carson City, Oct. 30. 

NATIONAL W.C. T. U., Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
29—Nov. 3. 


ASSOCIA- 


Nash- 


ASSOCIATION, 


ASSOCIATION 


——_-- 


REGISTRATION ! 


On and after September first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 


-_-- 


ATTENTION, SUBSCRIBERS! 


Our thanks are due to the friends who 
have responded to our appeals to settle 
arrearages and to renew their subscrip- 
tions to the WomAn’s JourNAL. We hope 
that others will respond this month and 
that every one will endeavor to send at 
least one new name. 
on page eight, which are made in order to 
clear our books of old accounts and to 
secure money needed for our work, will 
Will not our 
old subscribers work this month to help 
put the WomANn’s JOURNAL into two or 
three thousand new homes? 


The special offers 


be withdrawn after Nov. 1. 


—— see -- 


OUR POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 


The political superiors of women have 
again demonstrated their superiority by 
an object-lesson. The press despatches 
give this edifying account: 


The duel between Count Badeni, the 
Austrian premier, and Dr. Wolff, the Ger- 
man Nationalist leader, caused the wildest 
sensation. It arose out of the riotous 
scenes at the opening of the Reichsrath, 
when Count Badeni, with arms crossed 
and head on his breast, listened unmoved 
by the clamor and gesticulations of the 
German party. His attitude was most 
irritating. The whole left formed a 
threatening group around him, conspicu- 
ous among them being the great lean face 
of Wolff, as he pressed forward and thrust 
his fist into Count Badeni’s face, saying: 
“If this is your policy, it is miserable 
ehicanery!’’ Some declare that Dr. Wolff 
called him a ‘Polish pig.’’ He was pulled 
back by his colleagues, but continued 
uttering menaces. 

Early on Friday Count Badeni sent his 
seconds to Dr. Wolff, who accepted the 
challenge. The premier senta telegram to 
the emperor asking permission to fight 
the duel and at the same time tendering 
his resignation. In reply he received not 
only permission to fight, but also the im- 
perial approval. Count Badeni then made 
his will, after which he spent the evening 
at the Jockey Club and a pleasure resort. 
His wife and family knew nothing about 
the affair until the duel was over. 

There are no symptoms of fever, and 
Count Badeni is conducting affairs as 
usual. It is thought that as the premier 
has set the example with the emperor's 
approval, there will be a serious epidemic 
of duelling. 


Almost simultaneously with this inter- 
esting episode, the State Corvention of 
one of the great political parties in Massa- 
chusetts turned itself into a howling 


| wilderness of agitated delegates, and after 
| infinite uproar, the presiding officer called 
| upon the police to put out a Congressman 
who refused to submit to the rulings of 
the chair. It was only by the personal 


| interposition of the candidate for Gover- 


| gates to 


| nor that the tumult was with difficulty 
brought to an end, and the convention 
restored to the semblance of a civilized 
assembly. 

On the rare occasions when the dele- 
any woman's convention ex- 
change sharp words and fail to keep order, 


| it is always claimed by the Anti-Suffrage 


Association as a proof that women are 
too excitable to vote. But among the 
many comments called out by this re- 
markable exhibition at Worcester, there 
has not been asingle suggestion that it 
demonstrated the unfitness of men to take 
part in politics. 

The WomaAn’s JOURNAL has no inten- 
tion of drawing so absurd an inference. 
But if the small disorders that occur 
from time to time in women’s meetings 
were really an argument against suf- 
frage for women, the much greater and 
more frequent disorders that occur in 
men’s meetings would be a fortiori an 
argument against suffrage for men. 

It so happened that the State Conven- 
tion in which these highly emotional 
scenes took place, was the convention 
of that party which in Massachusetts casts 
its legislative vote almost solidly against 
woman suffrage. Still more amusing is 
the fact that the half dozen men who 
were most prominent in the disturbance 
are all of them pronounced opponents of 
equal rights for women, and each of them, 
if questioned in advance of the conven- 
tion, would doubtless have declared his 
conviction that women were too excitable 
to be trusted with the ballot. A. s. B. 


-_-- 


IS MASSACHUSETTS FOR LIBERTY? 


President McKinley, during his late visit 
at Adams, made a brief address in which 
he paid the following eloquent tribute to 
Massachusetts and her citizens: 

No State has a prouder history, no 
State commands greater respect or rever- 
ence or affection, and none possesses more 
priceless memories. Loving liberty and 
enjoying its blessed privileges yourselves, 
you have never been unmindful of others, 
and have greatly aided in securing it for 
those less fortunate. You have been a 
mighty force in the upbuilding and pro- 
gress of the nation from its beginning, 
and your influence has been ever unfailing 
for liberty and justice and peace among 
men, 

The New England home is no longer 
confined to New England. It has been 
established in every part of the country, 
and wherever established there go gut 
from it good thoughts and deeds, good 
men and women, supporting our glorious 
political fabric and advancing justice 
among all men. Wherever you are, you 
contribute to all good things in govern- 
ment and all things that exact and make 
good citizenship. 

In the main this tribute is deserved. 
Here in Boston was rocked the ‘Cradle 
of Liberty,’’ and here was fought the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, both in behalf of 
the immortal principles, ‘Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny,’’ and ‘‘Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.”’ 

Massachusetts men and women have 
been color-bearers in every struggle for 
freedom and justice. From transplanted 
New England homes came no smal! share 
of the influence and the votes that made 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and Utah free 
States. ‘To-day, as in the past, the flower 
of Massachusetts manhood and woman- 
hood stands staunchly for justice and 
liberty, and holds that every citizen of 
the Commonwealth should be invested 
with all the rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship, irrespective of sex. 

It was Massachusetts’ greatest living 
statesman, Senator Hoar, who said to an 
assembly of distinguished educators a 
few days ago, ‘‘There will never be a per- 
fect republic until the vote of the wife 
and mother is counted in determining its 
administration.’’ That is the spirit of the 
lover of liberty, true to the ‘priceless 
memories’ of Massachusetts. 

But there are conservatives and time 
servers now, asin the days of the tories 
and in the time of ‘‘the broadcloth mob.” 
Massachusetts dishonors its matchless his- 
tory and its noblest ideals in withholding 
the suffrage from over one-half of its citi- 
zens. F. M. A. 


--- ee ——- 


SIX WEEKS vs. FIVE MINUTES. 


The women of New York City are al- 
ready being called to the front in the 
campaign which is to decide the mayoralty 
of Greater New York. The Republican 
women are already organized, and the 
issue of the New York Daily Journal for 
Sept. 19, makes the following plea to 
“the opposition.”’ 

WHERE ARE THE DEMOCRATIC WOMEN ? 

The Hon. Lemuel Ely Quigg’s tri- 
umphal debut before the Woman’s West 


End Republican Club ought to spur the 
| feminine Democracy to action. Of course, 





by Democratic ladies will have to content 
themselves with orators inferior in per- 
sonal charm to Mr. Quigg, but enthusiasm 
for the principles of home rule and popu- 
lar government ought to be a sufficient 
substitute for manly beauty and the 
graces of deportment. For every Demo- 
cratic voter in New York there is at least 
one Democratic woman. In everything 
but the mere casting of an individual 
vote a woman may count for as much in 
politics as a man. For the next six 
weeks political work will be a matter of 
influence, argument and industry. 
these respects there need be no distinc- 
tion of sex in the usefulness of believers 
in Democratic principles. 
some Democratic Woman’s Clubs. If they 
cannot promise themselves the felicity of 
listening to anybody as lovely as Mr. 
Quigg, they can at least have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are helping to 
improve the government of New York. 

From the standpoint of the woman 
voter this is only less amusing than 
amazing. What does it mean? It is less 
than a year since the Journal sent an 
alleged newspaper woman two thousand 
miles for the purpose of watching women 
work and vote. The lady remarked con- 
fidentially that she did not approve of the 
movement, and intended to make her 
article ‘‘just as mean as she could.’’ 
Words can hardly convey how mean she 
found it possible to be. Now comes the 
New York Daily Journal and editorially 
calls upon its woman constituency to get 
out and use “influence, argument and in- 
dustry” for the benefit of the party. 

How can the ladies do this? What safe- 
guard have they that this is not an at- 
tempt at sensational journalism? How 
can they be sure that there is no ‘‘chiel 
amang them takin’ notes’’ with the inten- 
tion of writing an article “just as mean” 
as she can? By any and all rules of com- 
mon sense and logic, if it is utterly repre- 
hensible for women to vote in Colorado it 
is not commendable for them to ‘‘descend 
into the dirty pool of politics’ in New 
York, where the dirtiness is of quite a 
transcendent degree. 

Again, the Journal says that for the 
next six weeks ‘“‘there need be no distinc- 
tion of sex in the usefulness of believ- 
ers in Democratic principles. Shades of 
Whately! flutter for one instant over the 
desk of this editorial genius! For six 
weeks there need be no distinction, no in- 
vidious discriminations on account of sex. 
For six weeks ‘‘the ladies, bless ‘em,”’ 
may descend into the dirty pool of politics 
and wade from precinct to precinct, from 
ward to ward, influencing, arguing, and 
industriously working from rosy morn 
till dewy eve to secure the election of men 
whom they have never seen, in whose 
nomination they have had no part, and 
for whom they may not vote. For six 
weeks they may become peripatetic inter- 
rogation points, buttonholing every man 
they meet, and making general nuisances 
of themselves. They may lobby; they 
may caucus; they may “influence’’ in any 
way whatsoever—for six weeks. 

And at the end of the six weeks, what 
then? Even on election day they may 
not rest. They must go to the polls and 
electioneer, and peddle coffee and dough- 
nuts, and by influence, arguments and in- 
dustry do what they can to carry the day. 
This is what the Republican women will 
be doing, and the Democratic women 
should fall no whit behind. All of these 
things are eminently proper and ladylike, 
and can in no way detract from ‘the 
eternal feminine.”’ But should one of 
these ladies who has been on the political 
war path for six weeks, step into a poll- 
ing booth, and remain there six minutes, 
the delicacy of her womanhood would be 
hopelessly impaired. How any reputable 
journal! can lend itself to the dissemina- 
tion of such monumental bosh is one of 
those things ‘‘that no fellah can tind out.”’ 

Colorado women have county cam- 
paigns on hand this fall, but they will 
save time by attending primaries and 
conventions, and securing good nomina- 
tions. This done, five minutes at the 
ballot-box will be worth more than six 
weeks’ electioneering. 

I. M. 


—e —— 


STANSBURY. 


FOOD FAIR PRESS BANQUET. 


By invitation of the management of the 
forthcoming Boston Food Fair, two hun- 
dred men and women gathered last Mon- 
day at Mechanics Building, where they 
enjoyed a social afternoon, arranged espe- 
cially in compliment to editors and news- 
paper writers of New England. ‘There 
were present representatives from papers 


published in many towns and_ cities 
throughout the New England States. 


A. C. Dowse, press representative of the 
fair, received the guests and looked after 
their welfare. Mr, Dowse was among the 
speakers, and others who had a part in 
the exercises included A. F. Carpenter, 
general manager of the fair; E. L. Browne, 
assistant manager: J. H. Wright, treas- 
urer; Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, manager of the 
|} women’s department; Miss Cornelia T. 
Crosby, of the Fly Rod, whois to manage 





In all | 





Let us have | 





now that Bourke Cockran is no longer a| the Maine exhibit; Benjamin Anthony, 
Democrat, any political clubs organized | vice-president of the Massachusetts Press 


Association; Clark W. Bryan, publisher 
of Good Housekeeping, Springfield; Philip 
J. McGrath, manager of the bakers’ and 
confectioners’ department at the fair; Dr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL; and Miss Anna Barrows, of The 
Kitchen Mayazine. Each speaker was 
heard with evident interest, and the re- 
marks of all, along the general line of the 
food fair and its objects and results, were 
highly ertertaining. 
-_-—-_ 
IN MEMORIAM. 

Dr. M. Rooney, of Quincy, IIl., the 
husband of Dr. Abby Fox-Rooney, died 
Sept. 10, after an illness of six weeks. 
He was one of the most prominent physi- 
cians of that city, and the sense of his 
loss is universal. Dr. Abby Fox-Rooney 
will remove to Cambridge, Mass., her son, 
Paul D., being a member of the class of 
"98 at Harvard College, and Henry M., a 
senior at Boston College. 

MARTHA A. KELLOGG, 
— a 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Sept, 29, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The campaign for the honorable posi- 
tion of first mayor of our great new city 
is each day deepening in interest, and 
already this week there have been two 
more nominations, The regular Republi- 
can organization has presented Gen. Ben- 
jamin F. Tracy, of Brooklyn, a man of 
excellent record during the war, who has 
held many honorable positions, and was 
last winter chairman of the Greater New 
York Commission. The United Democ- 
racy has nominated Henry George, the 
widely known social reformer; the regular 
or Tammany Hall Democracy has not yet 
presented its standard-bearer. Hon. Seth 
Low has been some time the representa- 
tive of the Citizens’ Union, and is receiv- 
ing hearty support from the Woman’s 
Municipal League, which has reorganized 
as an auxiliary of the Citizens’ Union, 
and holds daily meetings of its executive 
committee at the headquarters. It is 
claimed that this body of faithful workers 
for what they believe to be municipal re- 
form is giving the best support that Mr. 
Low has yet secured. 

Of the three men named, only one, Mr. 
George, is known to be an advocate of 
woman suffrage. He has always warmly 
favored equal pay for equal work, and in 
many public speeches has advocated our 
cause. During the Constitutional Con- 
vention Campaign, he made several ad- 
dresses in behalf of our amendment. Mr. 
Low has aided higher education for wom- 
en in Barnard College, but has not com- 
mitted himself in any public manner to 
the advocacy of the ballot, even for the 
women graduates of his university. Gen- 
eral Tracy is yet to be heard from. Hon. 
Patrick Gleason, at present Mayor of 
Long Island City, is also a candidate for 
the mayoralty of the big city, and is said 
to be a hearty advocate of the rights of all, 
without distinction of nationality, relig- 
ion, or sex. We shall no doubt see the 
most vigorous and exciting municipal 
campaign ever witnessed within the great 
metropolis. 

The New York State Convention is to 
be held in Geneva, Nov. 3 to 6. That 
beautiful city on the shores of Seneca 
Lake, was chosen as the result of the 
enthusiasm inspired by a speech: delivered 
in the town by Mrs. Stanton during her 
recent visit there. While a guest of her 
cousin, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
early in September, she made an address 
in the parlors of the Hygienic Insti- 
tute. on “Woman’s Municipal Govern- 
ment.’ In this she reviewed the Matri- 
archate, or age when woman was the 
dominant sex, and asa result of the les- 
sons of history drew the inevitable con- 
clusion that only when women were 
restored to their true positions as council- 
lors in the affairs of State, and endowed 
with the right to choose their rulers, 
would we have a just and equitable gov- 
ernment. Her speech was so full of wit 
and wisdom, and delivered with so much 
power, that much enthusiasm was aroused 
for the cause she so ably represented, and 
such a new impetus of effort was given 
to the friends of our cause in that town, 
that the Council invited the Association 
to hold the next convention there. 

The officers of our City League are 
gathering from their vacations; the first 
executive meeting will be held this week; 
on Thursday evening, October 7, the first 
meeting of the season will be held. It 
will take place, as did the last one in the 
spring, at 120 Lexington Avenue, corner 
of 28th Street. The speaker of the even- 
ing will be Dr. Edward B. Foote. Jr., and 
his subject will be ‘“‘What Are Women 
Here For?*’ All who are interested in 
our cause are invited to be present. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWs. 


Miss Mary FE. 
the Astronomical Observatory at Smith 
College, is a daughter of Rev. John g, 
Byrd, the Kansas pioneer and abolitionist 
whose death was noted in the Woman's 
JOURNAL last week. 

Miss Rock, of Washington, a daughter 
of Miles Rock, of the United States Geo. 
logical Survey, has been doing some re- 
markable work in physics and chemistry 
af the University of Berlin, and it is 
thought that she also may get a degree 
next year. 

It is announced that Prof. Marcella |, 
O’Grady, of Vassar College, is engaged to 
Professor Bovary, of Wiirzberg, Germany, 
She is a biologist, and created the depart- 
ment of biology at Vassar. She went to 
Europe last year to study her subject 
under distinguished authorities there, one 
of whom happened to be Professor Bovary. 
Miss O’Grady will be succeeded at Vassar 
by Leila Childe Dean, A. B. 

Prof. James G. Clark, the noted singer 
and ‘Poet of the People,” died recently 
at his home in Pasadena, Cal., at the age 
of 67 years. Professor Clark was a native 
of New York. He was an enthusiastic 
abolitionist, and in many an impassioned 
song sought to serve liberty and humanity, 
During the war he raised many thousands 
of dollars for the Soldier’s Aid Society by 
giving concerts After the war he began 
to write and sing the cause of the com- 
mon people and his belief in a new eva of 
good will. 

The fine art of motherhood does not 
appear to be going out of fashion, not- 
withstanding the croakings of those who 
view the progress of women askance. 
Two convocations of mothers are in ses- 
sion at this writing; one in Chicago, II., 
and one in Syracuse, N. Y. It is the 
fourth annual one held in Chicago, and 
the crowded audiences from home and 
abroad, which have been present at each 
previous convocation, testify to the wide- 
spread interest throughout the country 
which has been awakened in regard to 
children’s needs and right education. The 
audiences have been composed, not only 
of mothers, but of fathers and prominent 
educators as well. 

The Boston Food Fair opens on Monday, 
Oct. 4, at 10 A. M., in Mechanics’ Build- 
ing. At3P. M. the formal opening exer- 
cises will take place. Hon. Roger Wol- 
cott, Governor; Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
mayor of Boston; Hon. Winslow Warren, 
collector of the port of Boston; Hon H. 
A. Thomas, Postmaster of Boston, and 
Hon, A. A. Perry, mayor of Somerville, 
have accepted invitations to speak. Music 
by Reeves’ American Band of Providence, 
R. I. As exhibitors are especially desirous 
of meeting a large number of housewives 
early in the morning, the Fair Manage- 
ment has arranged to give the first five 
hundred women visiting the Fair every 
day, tive hundred beautiful souvenir 
spoons, of designs never before on sale in 
Boston, and obtainable nowhere else but 
at the Fair. A different design will be 
given every day during the week. The 
designs represent the Boston Tea Party, 
Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old State 
House, Old South Church and Fanueil 
Hall. 

At the dedication of the new State 
Normal School at North Adams, a few 
weeks ago, Senator George F. Hoar greatly 
deighted his audience by his beautiful 
tributes to education and to women. True 
to his convictions, Senator Hoar used the 
opportunity to speak an effective word 
for the greatest of pending reforms. He 
said in part: 

I am told that this is to be a school for 
the training of teachers of both sexes. If 
that be true, of course far the larger share 
of it is to belong to women. You are to 
make good women of your pupils, and 
teach them the secret of making good 
women of theirs. Whatever we may think 
of the movement for what is called ‘‘wom- 
en’s rights,’’ whether you believe as I do, 
that there never will be a perfect repub- 
lic until the vote of the wife and mother 
is counted in determining its administra- 
tion, you will, I am sure, all agree with 
Emerson, who, when the question was 
put, ‘‘What is civilization?” said, ‘I an- 
swer, the power of good women.” The 
women of Massachusetts, whether their 
votes be counted or not, are taking al- 
ready a large share in the highest politics 
of the State. When Clara Barton—to-day 
beyond all competitors the foremost and 
most illustrious citizen of Massachusetts 
—penetrates the barbarism of Turkey on 
a mission of peace, another and a better 
Red Cross knight; when Clara Leonard re- 
forms and reorganizes our institutions of 
charity, or when Mrs. Johnson wakes 
again the slumbering soul in the bosom of 
the most fallen and degraded of her sex, 
they are taking a large and noble share in 
the administration of the State. What 
uncounted thousands of homes are better 
and purer for the eloquent pleadings ot 
Mary Livermore! What millions of 
soldiers have marched and will marcel 
to victory inspired by the triumphant 
strain of the Battle Hymn of the Repub 
lic. ‘As he died to make men holy, let us 
die to make them free.’ Some people 
call these things philanthropy. I call 
them a higher and purer and better 
politics. 








Byrd, who has charge of 
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BDUSATED SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

sessions for the examination of such citi- 
zens as may apply for registration as 
voters, and to enter upon the registers 
the pames of all who can clearly distin- 
guish between the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments and functions 
of civil government, as the same are de- 
fined in this constitution. No citizen of 
legal age and residence who shall satis- 
factorily pass such examination shall ever 
pe denied the right of suffrage, or deprived 
of said right, except for pauperism, in- 
sanity or crime.”’ 

My afterthought is that instead of mak- 
ing the examination turn on the distine- 
tions between the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments and functions, 
the constitution should authorize the 
Legislature to prescribe and supply a 
brief, simple and uniform list of ques- 
tions suited to determine whether the 
applicant possesses a moderate share of 
political knowledge. A lawyer might 
mend my phrases; but the reader will 
seize the idea. Please observe: 

1. That the proposed test of intelli- 
gence means much more than the test of 
reading and writing, and that it saves the 
circumlocation necessary to provide for 
the blind and physically disabled. 

2. That it would shut out no citizen 
who cared enough for the suffrage to 
inquire what it means. There would be 
political instruction in the schools; every 
live boy and girl approaching maturity 
would be an eager candidate for examina- 
tion; and probably there would be a larger 
percentage of registered voters than now. 
To be self-excluded from ‘the ruling 
class’ on account of ignorance would be 
a personal disgrace. 

3. When the elective franchise comes 
to be regarded as something to be acquired 
and prepared for, citizenship will acquire 
new dignity. Political intelligence will 
become far more common; for all bright 
young people will soon pass beyond the 
rudimentary catechism. 

4. The question of woman suffrage 
would be settled with a minimum of 
objection or difficulty, and on a clear line 
of public policy. 

5. None who are now voters would be 
disfranchised; and by setting the timea 
few years ahead, there would be a natural 
and easy adjustment to the new condi- 
tions. 

6. There would surely be a new annual 
holiday of ever fresh significance—a Citi- 
zens’ Coronation Day, when in every dis- 
trict the newly enrolled voters would be 
welcomed with patriotic addresses, songs 
and ceremonies, investing them with the 
more than princely dignity of republican 
tuers. What an impulse would reach 
every school-room, every home! Does it 
seem impossible or incredible that the 
ballot-box might be wrested from sacrile- 
gious hands and invested with something 
like the sanctity of an altar? 

To my mind the proposal to extend the 
suffrage to women of a certain grade of 
intelligence would have its chief value in 
bringing up for discussion the broader 
aspect of the question. Not man _ suf- 
frage, nor woman suffrage, but educated 
and impartial suffrage is the cry I would 
like to hear. If democracy is to be some- 
thing better than ‘‘an illuminated hell,”’ 
it must carry the people up to a higher 
standard of intelligence and virtue. And 
clearness of thought about public needs 
and public duties would of itself lead 
toward personal and social justice. Ah, 
if we could enter the new century with a 
new set of books! That may be too much 
to hope for; but it would be worth while 
to fight on that line if the victory could 
be sure by the 4th of July, 1976. 

CHAS. GORDON AMEs, 

12 Chestnut St., Boston. 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


RY MISS ELIZABETH BURRILL CURTIS, 





On the eve of its fiftieth anniversary, 
the advocates of the Woman Suffrage 
movement may wisely pause to see how 
much is gained, and how far the past and 
present policy should be adhered to in the 
future. 

During the half century the position of 
women before the law may be said to have 
changed so much that they are no longer 
perpetual minors, but have attained their 
majority, in everything but the one point 
of self-government. This is much to have 
done, and the leaders of the movement 
have all but reached the summit of their 
desires, 

But the change in the position of wom- 
en is by ne means the only change that 
the past fifty years have brought. Among 
a large minority at least, of our people, 
the idea is slowly gaining ground that 
possibly universal suffrage is not the best 
form of government, and that something 
more than merely being born is necessary 
to fit a human being to be a voter. 

Many things have led to this conclusion, 





or rather this theory, for it is as yet too 
vague and nebulous to have reached the 
dignity of a conclusion. 
them are the results of the enfranchise- 
ment of the negroes and the tremendous 
influx of ignorant foreigners, but it is the 
woman suffrage movement that has final- 
ly driven the opponents of universal suf- 
frage to declare themselves openly. For 
the opposition to women’s entering into 
public life has mainly disappeared, in 
the face of what women have accom- 


Chief among 


plished and the position which they hold, | 


in America at least. The opponents now 
declare that no one has a natural right to 
vote, and that while disfranchisement is 
hard on certain women, it is better that 
they should suffer, and that the State 
should suffer for lack of their voices, than 
that a horde of ignorant women should 
be added to the present mass of ignorant 
voters. This, at least, is the only argu- 
ment of weight that is presented on the 
side of the opponents of woman suffrage, 
and it is obvious that those holding such 
an opinion shift the ground which has 
hitherto, for the most part, been taken 
for granted—the assumption, namely, that 
a democracy implies universal manhood 
suffrage—universal, that is, with a few 
unimportant and obvious exceptions. 

The question before the believers in 
women’s right to vote is simply this: 
How far is this objection well-founded? 
and if they allow that there is no natural 
and inherent right to self-government, 
are they turning their backs on the sacred 
cause of democracy which they have 
maintained hitherto as the very life-blood 
of their movement ? 

It is certain that the time has come 
when this question must be faced, and 
decided squarely on its merits. It is ob- 
vious that there are men—and women 
too—who are utterly unfit for self-govern- 
ment. This is recognized by the naturali- 
zation laws as well as by the debarring of 
certain classes from the franchise, but it 
has never been asserted that such laws 
are undemocratic. 

When the actor Bernard, through a for- 
tunate accident, found himself the guest 
of Washington at Mount Vernon, he 
smiled when, in the midst of his host’s 
discourse on liberty, ‘ta black entered the 
room, bearing a pitcher of fresh spring 
water.” Washington, perceiving his 
guest’s amusement and its cause, said at 
once that no one regretted the slavery of 
the negroes more than he, but that liberty, 
in their hands, would become a scourge, 
until they knew how t> use it. The un- 
derstanding of Washington, which stood 
unmoved, as has been declared, when ‘the 
foundations of empires were shaken,”’ 
was surely not at fault here. We are 
learning day by day what is meant by 
power in the hands of those unfit to exer- 
cise it. 

The contention that a certain standard 
must be reached before a man or woman 
shall be allowed to exercise the privilege 
of self-government is not undemocratic, 
although at first it may seem so, as has 
been said already. We admit the desira- 
bility of such a standard when we refuse 
to allow a man to vote before he has 
reached the age of twenty-one years, and 
when we exclude idiots and lunatics from 
the ballot. Yet the adoption of these 
limitations is by no means considered un- 
democratic, and there is no valid reason 
why the raising of the standard should be 
so considered, as long as it is left within 
the reach of the great majority of the peo- 
ple. 


What, then, shall be the qualification 
which we demand? ‘Tried by the above 
criterion, the property-owning qualifica- 
tion fails, because it is by no means with- 
in the power of every man, much less of 
every woman, ‘to acquire property. No- 
body in this country will seriously sug- 
gest any test founded on mere birth, ex- 
cept that of sex, which is, of course, 
founded on nothing better. It were well 
if a certain standard of character could 
be adopted, but any such, other than the 
present disfranchisement of convicts, is 
almost impossible of attainment. There 
remains one method, broad enough to in- 
clude the bulk of the population, and 
within the reach of every man or woman 
who is sincerely desirous of qualifying 
for self-government, viz., the power to 
read and write the English language. 

We have long known that the safety of 
acountry rests upon the intelligence as 
much as upon the character of its citizens, 
and it is for this reason that we have con- 
stantly maintained a system of public 
schools—not a perfect system, it is true, 
but the attempt shows our recognition of 
the fundamental principle alluded to 
above. An educational qualification for 
the ballot is simply extending this prin- 
ciple to its logical conclusion. 

It is not asserted that the introduction 
of such a basis for self-government would 
necessarily do away with all the evils 
from which we are now suffering. No 
such preposterous claim is intended. It 
is simply held that the illiteracy of voters, 
native or foreign, is one of the greatest 





sources of the dangers which now menace 
us, and that its removal from the ranks of 
voters will go very far to lessen those 
dangers. 

There is no class legislation in the pro- 
posed plan, for it is possible for all men 
and women to qualify themselves for self- 
government, if they desire to do so. Fur- 
ther, the mere fact that it is necessary to 
take certain steps in order to attain to the 
rank of a voter, will tend to give the bal- 
lot a value in the eyes of the citizen, even 
more than it at present possesses. It is 
usually found that a man cares more for 
those things which compel him to work, 
and there is no reason why there should 
be an exception to the rule in this case. 
Nor is any suggestion of disfranchisement 
made. It is a comparatively simple thing 
to demand that every man or woman, who 
comes of age after a certain date, shall be 
required to meet the prescribed standard 
before being admitted to the privileges of 
a voter, and in this way all unfairness and 
injustice will be avoided. 

Three States of the Union have an edu- 
cational standard, and these three, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, and Wyoming, stand high 
in the Jist of well-governed communities. 

The adoption of this system will not 
bring about perfection—nothing but high 
character and high intelligence combined 
will do that. But surely it will be a step 
in the right direction. And it is most 
fitting that this step shall be taken by 
women for many reasons, chief among 
which is the fact of their not being now vo- 
ters, which removes the suspicion of their 
having any axe to grind. 

The question before us is how to attain 
the best government. If women can lead 
the way on the right road, even if but one 
step, they will have deserved well of the 
Republic both now and hereafter. 

ELIZABETH BURRILL Curtis, 

Ashfield, Mass. 
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INTELLIGENT SUFFRAGE. 

The right of every citizen of mature age 
and sound mind not convicted of crime to 
a voice in making and administering the 
laws is the foundation principle of repre- 
sentative government. As Lucy Stone 
has well said, “The consent of the gov- 
erned is the basis of a just government. 
Deny this, and you justify despotism. 
The man who disputes the right of a 
woman to vote can show no title to his 
own.” 

But the enjoyment of every right is sub- 
ject to limitations. Suffrage can be exer- 
cised only at certain times and places, for 
certain objects, under certain formalities. 
The principle is not violated by condi- 
tions attainable by all, especially when 
those conditions are needed to secure the 
expression of an intelligent opinion. 

The evils of an illiterate suffrage are 
very generally felt and deplored. They 
are to-day a potent obstacle to good gov- 
ernment; they are also a potent obstacle 
to the enfranchisement of women. The 


‘percentage of illiteracy in States where 


foreigners and negroes form a consider- 
able part of the population is somewhat 
greater among women than among men; 
and this fact, added to the inexperience 
of women in public affairs, is regarded by 
many as an insuperable objection to the 
extension of suffrage to women, 

But this objection proceeds on the as- 
sumption that all women, if any, must be 
enfranchised, and that in the admission of 
future male voters no new conditions can 
be imposed. But already in Massachu- 
setts and Maine no man can become a 
voter unless he can read and write. Suf- 
fragists, therefore, in these two States 
demand the ballot only for women who 
can read and write. Why, then, should 
they ask for itin other States upon a differ- 
ent basis? Why ask suffrage for illiterate 
women in New York or South Carolina, 
and not in Massachusetts? ‘True, in these 
other States illiterate men are voters, and 
a vested right cannot be recalled. But if 
the result of illiterate male suffrage is not 
satisfactory, then the voting of illiterate 
men is no reason why illiterate women 
should be enfranchised. On the contrary, 
it is the best of all reasons why such 
women should be excluded. Nor does the 
exclusion of such women furnish any 
reason why educated women should be 
disfranchised. On the contrary, the ad- 
mitted evils of male illiteracy, otherwise 
irremediable, can be overcome by adding 
to the existing voters the educated women 
of the nation. 

The time has come when this question 
should be considered. An educational 
qualification for suffrage may or may not 
be wise, but it certainly is not unjust. If 
each voter governed only himself, his in- 
telligence would concern himself alone, 
but his vote helps to govern everybody 
else. Society, in conceding his right, has 
itself a right to require from him a suit- 
able preparation. Ability to read and 
write is absolutely necessary as a means 
of obtaining accurate political informa- 
tion. Without it, the voter is almost sure 
to become the tool of political dema- 
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gogues. With free schools provided by 
the State, every citizen can qualify him- 
self without money and without price. 
Under such circumstances, there is no 
infringement of right in requiring an edu- 
cational qualification as a prerequisite of 
voting. Indeed, without this, suffrage is 
often little more thana name. ‘Suffrage 
is the authoritative exercise of rational 
choice in regard to principles, measures 
and men.’’ The comparison of an unin- 
telligent voter to a ‘trained monkey,”’ who 
goes through the motions of dropping a 
paper ballot into a box, has in it an ele- 
ment of truth. Society has a right to 
prescribe, in the admission of any new 
voters, such a qualification as every one 
can attain and as will enable the voter to 
cast an intelligent and responsible vote. 

In the development of our complex 
political society, we have to-day two great 
bodies of illiterate citizens; in the North, 
people of foreign birth; in the South, peo- 
ple of African race and a considerable 
portion of the native white population. 
Against foreigners and negroes, as such, 
we would not discriminate. So far as 
male citizens are concerned, we cannot 
recall an existing political equality. But, 
in every State save one, there are more 
educated women than all the illiterate 
voters, white and black, native and for- 
eign. It is simply amazing that mole- 
eyed politicians should resort to intimida- 
tion and bribery to secure a_ political 
preponderance for intelligence, which can 
be fairly and honestly had by the enfran- 
chisement of women who can read and 
write. 

The essential principle for which suf- 
fragists contend is equality of rights for 
women and men. The qualifications re- 
quired for the exercise of suffrage may 
vary in different States, but in each 
case they should be the same for both 
sexes. 

The dread of illiterate suffrage has little 
to do with the popular opposition to ad- 
mitting women as voters. In Massachu- 
setts and Maine there is an educational 
qualification applicable to both sexes. 


But the remonstrants oppose educated | 


woman suffrage in those States, with 
just as much violence and unreason as 
elsewhere. Communities less advanced 
than Massachusetts and Maine, where no 
move is making towards limiting man- 
hood suffrage by an educational qualifica- 
tion, will hardly extend suffrage to women 
more readily because coupled with such a 
restriction. 

On this subject, as on most others, 
there are two sides. No doubt grossly 
ignorant men do vote so blindly and under 
leadership so corrupt, that their suffrage 
is injurious; to admit grossly ignorant 
women might possibly increase the evil; 
and candid and thoughtful people would 
see in a demand for woman suffrage 
limited by an educational qualification, 
an elevating addition to the present vot- 
ing constituency. But on the other hand 
we should not strengthen our movement 
with the managing politicians by connect- 
ing it with an educational test. We should 
arouse class-jealousy, and be charged with 
aristocratic tendencies. Illiterate voters 
would resent the exclusion of their illiter- 
ate women if other women were to be 
enfranchised. Such a demand would give 
rise to acry of “rich against poor,”’ ‘‘class- 
distinction,’ ‘‘the lady against her ser- 
vant girl,’’ etc.—a cry groundless, but in- 
tensifying existing prejudice. In Massa- 
chusetts, a few years ago, a bill to with- 
hold the right of suffrage for three years 
from men who had been ‘‘convicted of 
infamous crimes,’’ was voted down over- 
whelmingly. It was denounced in the 
Legislature as calculated to “brand’’ 
criminals, to “take away their self-re- 
spect,’ and as tending to create a class of 
perpetual convicts. 

While, therefore, personally in favor of 
an educational qualification, and not 
averse even to a moderate property quali- 
fication, we ought not to make an educa- 
tional qualification a part of our demand 
for woman suffrage. To doso would con- 
fuse the issue. Woman suffrage per seisa 
distinct and definite principle. To for- 
ever deprive one-half of the human race 
of direct representation in government on 
account of sex, to exclude forever every 
man’s mother, wife, sister and daughter 
from political self-government, to maintain 
a permanent male aristocracy—this is a 
monstrous injustice and wrong, no matter 





what limitations it may be thought neces- 
sary to impose. 

It may be well to encourage legislators, 
in all States east of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio River, to introduce 
bills and amendments containing educa- 
tional or even tax-paying limitations. But 
no State or Territory has ever yet given 
suffrage to women on terms different from 
those prescribed for men. Wyoming, 
Washington, Colorado, Utah and Idaho 
have given women unrestricted suffrage. 
But when in Wyoming women and men 
came to establish a State constitution, 
they put into it an educational qualifica- 
tion applicable hereafter to both sexes 
alike. Henry B. BLACKWELL. 





SPRINGER BROTHERS are reformers and 
pioneers in the important matter of 
women’s dress. Ready-made clothing for 
men has long since become a necessity. 
In the same way ready-made clothing 
for women has become equally necessary. 
A place where ladies can find fashionable 
and well-fitting capes, coats, blouses, furs, 
suits, skirts, silk waists, waterproofs, etc., 
will become as popular as the subway, 
and as indispensable as the electric ears. 
Go to 500 Washington Street, Boston, and 
judge for yourselves. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare | heatre. 
J, J. JARO so vec cecccccccdesesssess General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY, OCT. 4-ONE WEEK. 
By Arrangement with Richard Mansfield. 


A Social Highwayman 


By BELASCO AND DE MILLE. 
Only Two Prices, 25c. and soc. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P.M. 


Grand Opera House. 


Telephone 1109 Tremont. 
Monday, Oct. 4, and Week, 
Original Production-All Star Cast 


“The Sporting Duchess,” 


Even’gs at 8. Mat. Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 75C., 50C., 30C., 20€., Mat., 50c., 30C., 20c. 
Positively no increase in Prices. 
NEXT.—"“THE CITY OF NEW YORK.” 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


llonday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 
30th. 10A./1, to 10 P. M. Daily. 


HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE.—With cookery lec- 
tures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, Miss Barrows, 
Miss Wills, Miss Wilson, and others. Continuous 
attractions during the day and evening. 

S!IC.—Sousa with his Band ot fifty soloists ; 
Reeves’ American Band, Salem Cadet Band, East 
Boston Cadet Band, First Regiment Band, Boyle 


onaly Band. 

“PLY ROD.’’—With Hunters’ log.cobia **Lean- 
to,” Indian camp, Maine Guides, Fishing tackle, 
Rods, Keels, Aroostook potato exhibit, etc., etc. 

BAKERS’ DEPAR FMENT.—Working Exhibit of 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery ; bread, cake, 
and pas baked while you wait. Enormous ovens 
and kneaders in operation. 

{RISH EXtHiBIIS —Souvenirs of Irish Rebellion 
of ’98; Soil from every County in Ireland; Laces 
from Belfast ; Irish Spinning-W heel, etc., etc. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARIMENT.—A 
comprete, interesting, and pleasing exhibit. 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY.--! 0 
the first five hundred women every morning, five 
hundred Souvenir Spoons, representing Boston Tea 
Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old State House, 
Old South Church, and Fanueil Hall; 4,500 articles 
of value ranging from five to twenty-five cents, 
given away daily to men, women, and childven, with 
coupon ticket. 











Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 








HOOSAO 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. M. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany. ed p.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.57 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *t.10. 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P.M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16 1895. 
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THE PRICE OF SYMPATHY. 


Think not the sorrow that is deep to gauge 
With the light plummet idle hands employ ; 
Think not the fires of anguish to assuage, 
Nor feel the flames thou goest to destroy. 
Who would come to others’ aid, 
Must the price of grief have paid ; 
Who would play the pilot’s part, 
Must the way have got by heart; 
Who would be another’s guide, 
Must by pain be qualified. 


=_—— 


THE FISHERMEN. 








From the Armenian of Archag Tchobanian. 


Beneath the icy wind and rain, 
Upon the dark, foul sea, 

In old and battered fishing boats 
They toil incessantly— 


The fishermen, who wait and wait, 
Above the turbid brine, 

Enwrapt in shaggy, hooded cloaks, 
With hand upon the line. 


We too are fishermen in life; 
Beneath the biting breath 

Of sorrow’s ceaseless wind and rain, 
Above the deeps of death, 


We wait and wait, forevermore ; 
In old, worn boats we seem ; 

Hope is our cloak against the storm, 
The fishing-line our dream. 
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IN MAGDALEN CHAPEL. 





BY KATHERINE TYNAN. 


Unto a sinner, Magdalen, 

This pile was given of godly men 

That she to Christ might give again. 
They raised it high, they raised it fair, 
A glory in the upper air, 

A glory for the world to wear. 

Lovely with color certainly, 

Gems and fine gold and tracery, 

And naught more fair by land or sea, 
Lovely to make the senses faint, 

And set with many a haloed saint, 
And oaken carvings rich and quaint. 
God blessed them in each rare device, 
A precious thing, a thing of price— 
Mary the Sinner’s edifice. 

No gold that in the window high 
Trembles like any western sky 

Passes her hair’s gold purity. 

No jewels in the window set 

Shine like her tears, so salt and sweet, 
W herewith she laved her Master’s feet. 
No incense, filling roof and nave, 
Could pass the precious nard she gave, 
To make a sweetness in his grave. 

No human song, or song of bird, 
Could dearer be to Christ the Lord 
Than the poor sinner’s trembling word. 
Who loved so well, her place should be 
As high as righteous purity ; 
Magdalen Mary, pray for me! 

Unto a sinner, Magdalen, 

Lover of one without a stain, 

This pile was raised of godly men. 


MISS ANNE. 

‘“‘Mr. Schwartze comes to-night, Anne. 
See that his room is ready, and be quick 
about it.” 

Having irritably given her directions, 
Mrs. Holmes lay back with a dismal 
groan and languidly picked up the book 
she had dropped. 

With aching feet Anne dragged her way 
up the stairs to the top floor. 

It was a small room, and not too cheer- 
ful, and it looked out upon the few 
dwarfed fruit-trees in the back yard, and 
beyond that upon the rear ends of un- 
painted tenements, where half-starved 
and wholly wretched faces sometimes 
peered out through the smoke-clouded 
panes. 

“I wonder if he’ll mind,’’ mused Anne, 
with a wordless thought of the desolation 
that so often swept over her own cramped 
soul as she looked out upon this dreary 
prospect. ‘He ain’t like a man that’s 
always lived boardin’ around. Looks 
like he ought to have a home some- 
where, and a mother. He'd be good to 
one if he had her. He's got good eyes. 
It’s pretty bare in here,’ she added, re- 
gretfully. 

Then under some sudden impulse, she 
crept stealthily along the dark hall to a 
bedroom hardly larger than a closet, and 
was back ina moment carrying something 
carefully hidden under her apron. When 
deposited upon the dresser it proved to be 
a tumbler holding a dozen glowing carna- 
tions. 

Apne had rescued them from a waste 
basket the day before, and, clipping their 
stems, had revived them in water and 
treasured them tenderly since. 

“They'll make it a little more homelike 
for him,” she said. And then she turned 
to the prosaic work of changing the bed 
linen, dusting, cleaning and bringing in 
soap, fresh water and towels. 

She was a pale, frightened-looking wo- 
man, and as she left the room she turned 
and looked hesitatingly at the glass of 
carnations. “I s’pose I hadn't ought to 
have taken that glass from the sideboard,” 
she said. “If Aunt Holmes was to come 
up here, I do’ know what she'd say.” 

She smelled the sweet blossoms hesitat- 








ingly, then closed her lips with a firmness 
pathetically out of measure. ‘I don’t 
care,”’ she said, “I'll let ’em stay. It 
ain’t so dreary when they’re here.” 

“Anne,” called a querulous voice from 
the sick-room, as she reached the lower 
hall, “have you got the lamps cleaned?” 

“No’m, not yet.”’ 

“Well, what in the name of common 
sense have you been doing all day? Are 
those towels ironed, or the curtains up 
in Miss Simpkins’ room?” 

“The towels are ironed, but—’”’ 

There was a long pause, for Anne was 

meditating a further boldness. She con- 
tinued presently, with a gasp: ‘Could 
Gladys put up the curtains? I’ve got the 
sitting-room ashes to empty yet, and all 
the lamps to clean and fill, and your tray 
to fix, and it ain’t but an hour till—”’ 
' “Gladys!”? screamed a voice from be- 
hind the portiére, and its owner was purple 
with rage. “flow do you dare, “Anne 
Minton, you lazy, shirkin’ thing! Gladys 
is no packhorse to carry your loads. You 
know how delicate she is. Shame on you! 
After all I’ve done for you—you —penni- 
less and dependent—and Gladys giving 
you all her own clothes, some of ’em good 
as new, pretty near. That's gratitude for 
you! You, that might have been a ser- 
vant in somebody’s kitchen but for my 
takin’ you and makin’ over you as if you 
were my own. Go straight down-stairs, 
and don’t let me see your face again to- 
day. Send Kitty up with my tray. I 
couldn’t eat with you breathing the same 
atmosphere, Are you gone?’’ 

**Yes’m,”’ came with a half-sob, as Anne 
took herself from the majestic and injured 
presence. 

She wondered at herself for the tears 
that would come and blind ber in her 
work, for Aunt Holmes was only repeat- 
ing what she had said with innumerable 
variations since Anne, a small and shrink- 
ing child, was first taken under ber 
motherly protection. 

Yet, even after she had finished the 
lamps and was down on her knees before 
the sitting-room hearth, her eyes were 
still red and the dark eyelashes that curled 
upon cheek suspiciously 
moist. 

‘May | see the madame?” a hearty 
voice called from the doorway, and Anne 
lowered the ashpan and turned to see the 
new boarder, a big, good-natured German, 
bowing gravely toward her. 

“I—I’m afraid not,’’ she said. ‘Aunt 
Holmes is an invalid, you know. She 
only sees people when they first come to 
engage board. Will Ido? I can tell you 
anything, I think, or I can take a message 
to Aunt Holmes -”’ But there she stopped 
confused, remembering that she was pro- 
hibited an audience with the offended 
aunt. 

Her breath came more freely when Mr. 
Schwartze said: ‘If 1 could please be 
shown to my room. And your dinner 
hour I haf not learned.”’ 

“Dinner’s at six,’’ said Anne with 
alacrity. “And [’ll show you to your 
room,”’ 

As she passed the new boarder at the 
door he stepped back with a chivalrous 
movement and held the portiére for her. 
Anne could not remember any such polite 
attention in the whole course of her life. 
!t gave her a queer sensation, and she 
walked, somehow, with her head a little 
less bent, up the two steep flights and 
along the winding hall. 

“The boarders sit down-stairs a good 
deal,’’ she said, still regretting that cheer- 
less room. ‘‘The furnace don’t heat very 
well up here, and it’s warmer in the sit- 
ting-room on account of the tire.”’ 

Then she returned to her ashes. 

She made the invalid’s toast with 
unusual care that night, and cautioned 
Kitty about keeping the soup well covered 
and hot. 

At 6 o’clock, in her fresh white apron, 
she stood ready to wait on the long table. 

Mr. Schwartze was not among the first 
to obey the summons of the dinner beil. 
Before he came she had brought in several 
plates of steaming soup, and Mr. Brown 
had grunted with disfavor at sight of his 
and gruffly ordered it away, muttering 
something about “clam soup every 
night!” 

She was hastening to change his plate 
when Mr. Schwartze entered. 

The big German cast his eyes with 
friendly interest over the group at the 
table. There was something hearty and 
genuine about him, though his gait was a 
trifle awkward and his shoulders some- 
what stooped. But he said, ‘Pardon, 
madam,” as he withdrew his napkin from 
too close proximity to Miss Simpkins’ 
plate, and ‘*Thank you” to Anne when 
she gave him his soup. If the hot stuff 
had not been safely deposited upon the 
cloth before him, it might have showered 
upon himin scalding streams, for a**Thank 
you” to Anne was so unusual as to be 
absolutely startling. It made her duties 
through that meal seem a!most pleasant, 
although Miss Simpkins complained that 
the tea was slop, and Mr. 


her sallow 


Brown said 





it was a pity if he never could get roast 
beef he could eat. 

Anne’s cheeks had grown into the habit 
of burning through the long hours when 
she served at table. Aunt Holmes was 
safe out of hearing, and Gladys declined 
to eat with the boarders, so there was 
only Anne to face the storming when the 
cook made mistakes or the marketman 
failed to bring the best of his stock. 

There was only one boarder in the 
house who treated Anne as if she were of 
more significance than the dust of the 
earth. That one was Baby Blossom, 

Baby Blossom had not learned in the 
two years of his smiling existence that 
there are people—overworked, underfed, 
spiritless creatures—whom it is one’s 
privilege to tread under foot. He hada 
friendly fashion of cooing at Anne when- 
ever he saw her, and holding out his dim- 
pled hands. And when Anne held him 
hungrily in her tired arms, he gave no 
evidence of knowing that she was sallow 
and tattered and thin as a rail, and that 
her face was often streaked with tears. 

Father Blossom was a ‘‘floor-walker”’ 
in a down-town store, who talked pom- 
pously of ‘my clerks” and ‘‘my establish- 
ment,’’ and Mother Blossom was an over- 
dressed blonde who loved card-parties 
better than the dimpled baby. 

When, through long evenings, Baby 
Blossom stared lonesomely at the glow- 
worm light near his cradle, Anne used to 
slip in, away from the cruel shafts of 
Aunt Holmes’ tongue, and croon lullabies 
as she rocked the little chap to slumber. 

Now, upon this night of his arrival, 
Mr. Schwartze, being a home loving man, 
not particularly drawn to the beer saloon 
or the concert hall, roamed about in Mrs. 
Holmes’ would-be fashionable boarding- 
house in quest of entertainment. 

In the parlor, Miss Gladys, large and im- 
posing, was languid!ly entertaining a tall- 
collared beau. In the sitting-room Mrs. 
Brown, Miss Simpkins and Miss Rhodes 
were discussing the trials of the boarder. 

Mr. Schwartze slipped into a warm cor- 
ner with his paper and tried not to hear. 
Soon, quiet and sweet above the sharp 
fault-finding of the ladies, sounded stray 
bits of a musical lullaby: 

Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings, 

Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes. 

It was Anne, in the ‘‘secund-story-back,”’ 
lulling Baby Blossom to sleep. And it 
was Anne who stepped into the sitting- 
room half an hour later with something 
almost like happiness in her eyes and 
exclaimed, softly: ‘‘l’ve got him to sleep 
—the little lamb!”’ 

The three ladies stared at her coldly, 
and a silence fell upon thei. 

“Lam sorry about your curtains, Miss 
Simpkins. I'll get them up to-morrow.”’ 

“I think it is time,’’ said Miss Simp- 
kins, dryly, and the gladness died out of 
poor Anne’s eyes. 

“Will you haf this chair by the fire, 
Miss Anna?”’ said a sudden voice, and 
Mr. Schwartze stood looking kindly at 
her and pointing to an easy chair. 

“No, sir; thank you, sir; I’ve got things 
to do,”’ said Miss Anne, as she backed out 
of the room. But what wonder if she 
dreamed that night of the only soul who, 
having arrived at years of discretion, had 
ever regarded her as a grade above the 
level of the earthworm. 

Mr. Schwartze, for some obscure rea- 
son, took pains to make covert inquiries 
about this household drudge in the weeks 
that followed. 

From Miss Simpkins he learned that 
Miss Anne was a “‘shiftless thing,’’ who 
never got the fires made in time; others 
informed him that she frequently failed 
to wash the windows and woodwork 
properly, that she was often late bringing 
up water and answering the bell; that she 
didn’t shake the great rugs half hard 
enough; that she was a poor fool of a 
creature who often brought Mr. Brown 
his meat ‘not sufficiently rare, and that, in 
fact, she was generally faulty and incapa- 
ble, a poor dependent upon Mrs. Holmes’ 
bounty. 

Yet, with all the weight of evidence 
against her, somehow the new boarder 
only grew the more to pity the harassed 
creature who toiled for thankless people 
day after day, and often far into the night. 

Once he discovered her quieting Baby 
Blossom in his mother’s absence, and there 
was a light in her eyes that glorified them. 
In one glance the big-hearted fellow 
seemed to see revealed the woman Miss 
Anne might grow to be, given a fair share 
of love and kindness. 

It made him want to experiment. 

In the morning he walked squares out 
of his way to stop at a florist’s. Long- 
stemmed roses he picked out, and a bunch 
of sweet violets. Then he gave directions 
to the florist and wrote carefully and at 
some length on a card. 

When the bell jangled that cold after- 
noon and Miss Anne hastened to answer 
it, she stared in blank bewilderment at 
the name on the long neat package. For 
a moment she doubted her ability to read 
plain script. 





“Oh, a bbx from Wade's!’ cried Gladys 
over the banister. ‘That dear Billy has 
sent me some flowers.” 

“No,” said Anne, in a sort of daze, hold- 
ing the box as if it were some loved, live 
thing. “It’sfor me. It says ‘Miss Anne 
Minton’ on it.” 

“You're crazy!’ said Gladys, shortly, 
and a bit angrily, too, for she never had 
heard Anne so nonsensical. And she 
snatched the box from Anne’s fingers. 
Then she stared open-mouthed. 

“Caesar's ghost!’ was all she said, but 
she handed back the box, and made no 
remonstrance when Anne ran up the stairs 
to her dark back chamber, leaving her 
work in the basement suspended. 

They were trembling fingers that broke 
the strings and took off the wrappings 
from the damp, cool box, and when the 
last waxed papers were folded back and 
Anne saw the fresh and fragrant flowers, 
she gathered them up and buried her face 
in them with tears that fell and sparkled, 
dewlike, on their cool, sweet petals. 

There was a sort of choking rapture in 
her heart when she read on the reverse of 
Mr. Schwartze’s card, in a fine German 
hand: 

The limit of life is brief. 

‘Tis the red in the red-rose leaf; 
‘Tis the gold in the sunset sky, 
‘Tis the flight of a bird on high. 
Yet we may fill the space 

With such an infinite grace 

That the red will vein all time, 
The gold through the ages shine, 


And the bird Hy swift and straight 
To the lilies of God’s own gate. 


pm 


She read it over and over, impressed at 
first only with a sort of reverence for the 
man who had ‘learned off’? and written 
a verse like that. 

Then through her mind, which unkind- 
ness had made dull and unimaginative by 
a long process of hardening, there began 
to creep a sense of the beauty and com- 
fort of the lines. 

“With such an infinite grace,”’ she re- 
peated to herself, as she stood, a rose on 
her breast, that night, ready to wait on 
the ungracious circle about the dining- 
table. And when Mr. Brown wrathfully 
ordered his plate back to the kitchen she 
took it with almost a smile, feeling, some- 
how, that however uyly life might be on 
the outside, there still lived within, if she 
were patient and good, a something sweet 
and fair that would take her, like the bird 
in the poem, ‘‘swift and straight to the 
lilies of God’s own gate.”’ 

Even Mr. Schwartze noticed a sort of 
transfiguration of her sad, tired face, 
though to him she never said a word of 
acknowledgment or thanks. 

Because of her ignorance and a certain 
sense of awe toward him, she felt she 
could only thank him fora gift so royal 
by written words, slowly and carefully 
wrought. 

Night after night, when the lights were 
dim in the boarding-house, Anne toiled 
over her paper, and the grammar and 
spelling -book she had borrowed from 
Willie Brown, 

At last the note, written and fastened 
to Mr. Schwartze’s pincushion, lay wait- 
ing his astonished perusal. 

He read in careful, uneven letters: 

Respected Friend These lines are tu 
tell you how thankful I am to you for the 
beautiful roses and violets and verse. 
You could not know how it felt to me to 
get them, for [ couldn’t help crying, for 
it was the first beautiful thing that ever 
happened to me in my life that I can re- 
member. Your respectful friend, 

A. MINTON, 


It was a week after that time that Willie 
Brown stood on a dark landing of the 
stairs waiting to make Miss Anne “jump 
like a seared cat,’’ as she came toiling up 
the stairs with an armful of wood for 
Miss Simpkins’ open fire. 

Aud jump she did, in a way that sent 
Master Willie off in a roar of laughter, as 
suddenly checked when he realized that 
Miss Anne, having missed her footing and 
fallen, was lying quite motionless and 
very blue about the lips, with the heavy 
chunks of wood upon her. 

One great stick, thumping and bumping 
down the stairs, had brought impatient 
inquirers to their various doors, but it 
was Mr. Schwartze who first reached the 
prostrate woman lying on the landing 
below. 

She tried to rise with his help, but 
could not. And then Miss Anne dared 
usurp a privilege belonging solely to Aunt 
Holmes, the pronounced invalid. She 
fainted dead away. 

“It’s a sprain or a break,’’ said Mr. 
Schwartze, briefly. ‘‘Lead the way to her 
room, mees,’”’ and he turned authorita- 
tively to Gladys, who meekly sped up stairs 
and along the hall to the narrow room. 

“I go for the doctor while you stay with 
her here,”’ said the big German; but in his 
brief glance at the clean, bare room he 
had seen his drooping roses and violets 
still tenderly cared for, though withered 
and brown. 

There was something very like a mist in 
the honest eyes of Herr Scliwartze as he 
ran with all speed for the doctor a few 
doors away. 


Aunt Holmes irately jerked her impos- 
ing person from the luxuries of the sick. 
room, and tried in a measure to do Anne's 
work in the weeks that followed. Unable 
to accomplish this, even with Gladys’ 
protesting aid, she advertised at last for a 
servant, and then for two, both of whom 
worked industriously filling the unpaid 
‘‘dependent’s”’ place. 

In the meantime Miss Anne herself 
lay quiet and alone in her cold little room, 
Yet she was neither cold nor lonely, for 
down in her heart burned a new gladness, 
hardly defined or recognized, yet filling 
her solitude with music, and all the space 
about her with warmth and comfort. 

There were fresh carnations by her 
bedside always now, and under her pillow 
a precious store of little messages — kind 
inquiries and good wishes—all written ip 
a slanting German hand. 

When she could sit up she borrowed a 
warm wrap of Gladys and spent her time 
peacefully darning and mending for the 
cousin and aunt below. When Aunt 
Holmes raged against the time it took to 
mend broken ankles, Anne only said, with 
a strange gleam of gladness, “The duc- 
tor says I can hobble down-stairs in a 
week or so.” 

And although that meant taking up the 
old life speedily, the life of abuse and 
hardship, there was one thought that 
overbalanced all else—the thought that 
down in the common ground of the sit- 
ting-reom she might see the honest, 
friendly face that for her held all the light 
in the big, gray world. 

It was dusk of a chilly evening, and the 
boarders had not yet gathered about the 
friendly fire down-stairs, when Mrs, 
Holmes’ petulant voice shrilled out: “If 
you’re ever going to come down, Anne 
Minton, you'd as well come now. Guess 
you’re as able to slave as we are, and the 
sittin’-room lamps want lightin’.” 

Herr Schwartze, coming in with snow 
flakes on his great coat, halted at the 
newel-post, turned, and then stepped 
quietly into the fire-lighted room. 

When his listening ear caught the first 
sound of the slow limp at the head of the 
stairs, he was up the flight in three leaps, 
helping the slender figure down. 

‘“Wilkommen! Wilkommen!’’ he said 
in the hall, taking both her hands in his 
hearty grasp. 

“What does that mean?’ Miss Anne 
asked, her face lighting up gladly. 

“That is welcome!’ exclaimed Herr 
Schwartze. ‘‘Wilkommen! ‘That iss the 
German’s welcome to his goot frient—his 
American frient.”’ 

“How good you are!’ said Anne, and 
all the story of her gratefulness, her new 
zest in life, seemed to breathe in the 


words. ‘‘I—I never was happy before! I 
never had a friend. 1 didn’t know what 
it was to—’’ And then she stopped, con- 


fused, and quick tears welled to her eyes. 

“You haf been what they call the unter 
dog in the tight,’’ he said. ‘I haf seen it. 
I have watched. I know! And my heart 
hass melted for you, beholting your pa- 
tience and loving service to all, who loved 
you none at all in return.” 

In his heat and earnestness Herr 
Schwartze’s talk grew more and more 
broken, but Anne understood him, and her 
pale cheek flushed. She steadied herself 
with one hand against the door, and, 
seeing this, he led her to the big chair by 
the fire, so carefully, so tenderly that quiet 
tears gleamed again in her great dark 
eyes. 

Herr Schwartze looked at her a moment, 
then held out a strong, impulsive hand. 
“T haf not much to offer you, but what I 
haf and am iss yours,” he said. ‘Will 
you take it, my goot Mees Anna? This 
hand knows how to work for those it 
loves, and you I love; yes, dearly, dearly.” 

When Aunt Holmes, drawn by some 


Scrofula Eruptions 


Little Cirl the Victim of Impure 
Blood —Suffered Intensely Until 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured. 


‘When three months old, my little 
daughter had eruptions on her face. I 
was obliged to keep her hands tied at 
night and it was necessary to watch her 
during the day. She would scratch her- 
self whenever she had the chance, until 
her clothes would be covered with blood. 
We concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
because I had great faith in it, and after 
awhile, we could see that she was getting 
better. People often asked ‘How did 
that child burn her face?’ and they said 
she would certainly be left withscars, but 
she was not. It is now a year since she 
was cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and her 
face is as smooth and white and so't 
as that of any child.” Mrs, WILBUS 
WELLS, Warren, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by all druggists. $1; six for °. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 














are the best after-dinner 





Hood’s Pills nd 


pills, aid digestion, 25c. 
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deep instinct, softly opened the sitting- 
room door, she nearly fainted at the sight 
she saw. Anne, Anne, the dull, the in- 
capable, holding Herr Schwartze’s ample 
hand and looking as if all the sparkles of 
the stars had stolen into her eyes. 

“What does this mean, Mr. Schwartze— 
Anne?’ she demanded in righteous wrath. 

Mr. Schwartze made her his gravest 
bow, though his face was radiant. 

“[t means, my dear madam, that Mees 
Anna here iss to-morrow my wife, and we 
go out to build our home-place together.” 

And the audacious boarder, before her 
very eyes, laid « protecting hand upon the 
head of Miss Anne.—WN, Y. Tribune. 


THE ART OF BEING LOVELY AT HOME. 


BY JENNIE M. BINGHAM, 





We were talking about the fine arts and 
my visitor said, ‘‘Do you know what I 
consider the finest, hardiest, highest art 
of them all?”’ 

‘Do tell me.” 

“The art of being lovely at home.’’ And 
then I fell to thinking what the cultiva- 
tion of thatart means. It really is bring- 
ing the Christ spirit into home life, is it 
not? 

At once I contrasted two homes where 
Iam acquainted. In No. 1 there is a bril- 
liant daughter, who is the delight of every 
fireside except her own. Her indulgent 
father, a very interesting man, is blind, 
and he hires a young man to read to him. 
The reader does it by the hour and for 
money only, and of course there is no 
companionship and no inspiration in it. 
The daughter reads and studies and is 
always picking up something in the 
thought-world which is interesting. But 
she never tells it at her own table. If the 
Tennyson poem or the latest essay has 
brought her an inspiration, she saves it 
for her coterie or for the coffee club, 
where occasionally a real, live author 
meets with her. She does not waste her 
talk on unappreciative people. If she 
could only know it, that mother whose 
early opportunities were small, but whose 
mental powers are good, would be the 
very most appreciative listener who could 
be found. And those younger brothers 
and sisters whom the oldest daughter 
looks down upon as ‘children’? would 
care more for attention and little courte- 
sies than any strangers possibly could. 
In fact no one appreciates good manners 
and courtesy more than children. 

The older sister talks gossip and the 
merest commonplaces in her own family 
when she takes the trouble to talk at all. 
She is often gloomy and low- spirited 
because her surroundings are not more 
congenial. Her father, who was invited 
through the thoughtfulness of a neighbor 
to a club meeting where his daughter 
took part in a discussion, could scarcely 
believe that his daughter was the bright 
talker. Ab! what an uplift she could 
bring to that home if only she would. 

Home No. 2 has an older sister who 
never dreams that she has any special 
gift.. But she has, and it is this—the gift 
of making the people in her own home 
comfortable and happy. Not that she is 
not felt outside her home and is not in- 
terested in church work and study and 
her club, but it just seems that in her 
own home she is brightest, and sweetest, 
and best. She has the gift of seeing and 
using funny things, and of course her fun 
is never personal ridicule, nor does it 
relate to anybody’s physical infirmity. 
But she gets so much fun out of family 
happenings and out of her reading, and 
she sets it out in such acomical way, that 
one can not help enjoying it. You remem- 
ber in “Little Women’’ how Jo had this 
faculty and how much fun they got out 
of their daily life, which otherwise would 
have been very trying. Their very shifts 
to save money and live on a slender purse, 
and their failures in cookery, were irre- 
sistibly funny. 

This older sister in Home No. 2 finds in 
her history and classics and in the poems 
read in her club, material for most charm- 
ing stories to be retold at the dining-table 
or to interest the children when they have 
measles and have to be shut into a dark 





room. ‘Think of the education she is giv- 


ing those younger brothers and sisters in 
this way. She has created such an atmos- 
phere of sunshine in that home that even 
the servant girl and the sorrowful old 
aunt feel unwilling to have her away fora 
singie day. Of course father and mother 
depend upon “our daughter’ far more 
than the blessed child can know, and the 
brothers and sisters turn toward her as 
flowers turn toward the sun. 

A college president was asked by a 
young man his advice as to what sort of a 
girl to marry. ‘‘Go into a large family, 
and take the oldest daughter.” 

That depends—the oldest daughter in 
home No. 2 would be worth her weight in 
gold.—Central Christian Advocate. 


-_- 


LUCRETIA MOTT EXPELLED FROM 
MEETING. 

At a temperance meeting held under 
the auspices of the W. C.'T. U. on Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 5, in the Friends’ Meet- 
ing House in Woodstown, N. J., the 
chief speaker, Mr. Wm. Z, Flitcraft, gave 
a reminiscence which strikingly illustrates 
the changes in public sentiment. 

He said: 


I have thought that if the walls of this, 
the most venerable house of worship in 
our town, hallowed by the associations 
clustering around so ancient a place of 
worship, could speak, they would set your 
heart aglow with a fervor which | can 
only hint at, as they told you of the feel- 
ings aroused by Lucretia Mott on this 
very spot, when it was in the minds of 
some members of the Quarterly Meeting 
assembled in this house to go to her in 
this gallery, as she was speaking, in her 
quiet way, but with an eloquence of fire, 
upon the subject of American slavery, 
and carry her from the building on ac- 
count of her radical utterances, forgetting 
in their zeal for expediency the command 
of Scripture, that the minister of the 
Gospel should seek to ‘‘undo the heavy 
burdens and let the oppressed gu free.’’ 
Nor was this feeling of oppression con- 
fined to the body of the meeting. There 
were instances of it here in the gallery, 
for after this occurrence an eminent min- 
ister of the Society of Friends, speaking 
in this same house, referred to the dis- 
course of the great woman leader which 
had raised such a commotion, and said 
that her expressions on that occasion had 
polluted these walls. The slavery ques- 
tion, so formidable then, has been settled; 
Lucretia Mott lived to witness the down- 
fall of the system, to see reproach and 
abuse give place to honor and praise, and 
to know that her name was enrolled with 
the great names in our country’s history. 

By his own confession, Mr. Flitcraft 
has experienced change of heart in regard 
to another vital reform. ‘I have had 
doubts as to the practical working of 
woman suffrage,’’ he said. ‘Il have no 
scruples on that point now; the logic of 
events is proving the necessity of a strik- 
ing exhibition of woman's power. All 
hail the day when the ballot shall be 
placed in her hands, for I believe that 
then we shall have voters who will vote 





as they pray.”’ F. M. A. 
=e 
MONUMENT TO HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. 


There has been erected at the grave of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, in the pri- 
vate cemetery belonging to the Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Phillips Academy at 
Andover, a cross, bearing the following 
inscriptions: On the plinth, ‘A tribute 
of loving remembrance, erected by her 
children;’’ on the base, “1811, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, 1896;°’ and on the sub 
base, ‘‘Her children shall rise up and call 
her blessed.’ The cross is of Aberdeen 
granite, sub-base of American granite. 
It is twelve feet high, in the form of the 
Celtic cross. Over the grave of her hus- 
hand, at the left, is a recumbent Latin 
cross of Wellesley granite; and at the 
right a white marble cross, erect, in 
memory of the son, Henry Ellis Beecher 
Stowe, who was drowned at Dartmouth 
College in 1857. 

Mrs. Stowe’s family have declined 
offers for the erection of a monument by 
the children of the country or by contribu- 
tions from the race she did so much to 
free, or by gifts from any other source, 
claiming for themselves the privilege, 
while acknowledging the friendliness and 
sympathy of those who have approached 


(them on the subject. The children, in 
| choosing the form of the memorial, were 
| guided by an expressed preference of their 
‘mother. The result is beautiful and fit- 
ting, suited to her character and fame 
and to the place in which it stands. 

—-_? ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatlets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
huitdred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 











SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The onsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to ~~ a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell ee 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wi 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
- Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— —_= 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 











This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Pilade/- 
phia Press. : 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

1 have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no otier way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim 
ball, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


——FOR SALE AT THE— 











Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 





establish a four years’ course as an essen- 


20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 


ods; high standards. 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M D., Registrar. 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON AND OLD POINT. 





The Royal Blue Live will inaugurate 
another season of its popular excursions 
by a personally conducted tour to Wash- 
ington and Old Point Comfort, leaving 
Boston Tuesday, Oct. 19. Thirty-two dol- 
lars covers every expense. Privilege of 
stop-over in New York. For itinerary of 
this and later tours call on or address A. 
J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 

a 

“ONLY nervous” is a sure indication 
that the blood is not pure. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla purifies the blood and cures 
nervousness. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 
First medical school in the country to 


tial to graduation. 
A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 


Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 


I. T. TALBOT, [". D., Dean. 
For information apply to... 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





Tufts College Medical 


college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [lass. “led. Society. 


in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kut and St., on 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 


principle of co-education. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 


and SPECIAL practice. 


Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
Will commence its next regular course of lectures 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, addres- 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, ‘97. 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Sled. calls in 95. 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 


Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. /1., M. D., Dean, 
5:7 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAI 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 





Woman’s Medical College 


29th, 1897. 
Quizzes 

work, offers superior advantages. 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel; hia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 

4 our years’ graded course of Lectures. 
Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 
Students are ad- 








Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 


MATZOON. 


Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE em, 
3 Armenian: Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia~-not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


_“‘Lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it-will be satisfied with 
no other.”"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 


fajisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
_~ Mrs.) T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
oston. 


“I am glad to give -~ testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish 
treated by your process seem to be returned to th 
pristine hue again, and have come back to.me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the- reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug sper 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD. 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”"—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is ‘loney 
* SAVE IT & 


———BY TAKING THE-"— 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.’’ 














15 SCHOOL STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 


All the Old Virtues 


Durability, Speed, Good 
Work, Easy Touch, etc., 
augmented by many 
Notable Improvements, 








Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man ‘Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Dav Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen'! Eastern Agent, 


287 Broadway, -“--. New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 








in the NEW MODELS of the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 B’way, N.Y. 











NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





New England Office. . 





kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 


LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Mass 





SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 
‘*The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 


and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. | 9 Royal makes the food pure, SU BS CRi BE JK Wedeee cececectetet nents cet teetee/ 
NORTH DAKOTA. wholesome and delicious. 3 


Farao, N. D., Serr. 22, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Eighth Annual W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention has just closed a four days’ ses- 
sion at Fargo. About one hundred and 
fifty delegates and as many visitors were 
present, and one of the most interesting 
and successful conventions of the State 
has gone on record. 
Miss Elizabeth Preston, is untiring in her 
work, and has accomplished a great deal, 
considering the “magnificent distances” of 
the State and the hard times experienced 
on our Western prairies the last year or 
two. 


Our State president, | 


During the convention a suffrage meet. | 


ing was called, and every one interested 
was invited to consider and help carry 
out the work planned for the State. As 
it was not expedient to have an Annual 
Convention last fall, as our constitution 
requires, the president, Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, called a special session to be held 
at Devil’s Lake in the following July, in 
connection with Woman's Day held at the 
State Chautauqua there. Much to the 
regret of our women, Dr. Eaton resigned, 
her profession in Minneapolis demanding 
her time. Temporary officers were elected 
to serve out the term until the next annual 
convention, at which we hope to have 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt in attendance, as she 
is conducting a campaign in South Dakota. 
Miss Elizabeth Yates, who was here at the 
W C. T. U. Convention, and who charmed 
and won us all, hopes to come to us for 
at least one day. 

An afternoon “Literary Salad Recep- 
tion’? has been planned and prepared in 
detail, ready for distribution amongst the 
women who would volunteer to call such 
a meeting, which is to result in a local 
suffrage organization. If every woman 
responds, we would have a half hundred 
clubs spring into existence on Oct. 6. But 
as the day of miracles has passed, we shall 
be very happy with what we get, be it 
few or many. We hope to have our dues 
in before State Convention, so as to report 
to the National before January 16, and 
thus feel that we are auxiliary to the 
Association when it celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary. If hard times and small 
population make it impossible to success. 
fully maintain local clubs, efforts will be 
made to have a State Central Committee 
composed of individuals from all over 
the State, as Miss Yates says they have 
in Maine, and thus we can keep in active 
touch with the National just the same. 

At this convention just passed, we se- 
cured twelve subscribers to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL (as per the enclosed list and 
four which will follow later), and we 
have urged each woman who organizes a 
local club to try for subscribers and for- 
ward to us here, that we may send them 
on, and by getting twenty-five get the 
$20 offered for the benefit of our State 
treasury, which was penniless when we 
started out on our work a few weeks ago. 
We stipulated with each of these women 
that we would ask for sample copies to be 
sent them to assist in procuring the sub- 
scribers, as we not only need the prize, 
but if we make a success of the work we 
must have suffrage literature amongst 
our women and in the clubs. Trusting 
our request is not too extensive, 

Mary WHEDON. 





———- =_-<- 


WYOMING. 


(Special from Cheyenne.) 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Sept. 30. One of the 
most efficiently administered offices at 
the capital is that of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Miss Reel, in addi- 
tion to her duties in the educational field, 
is, by law, ‘secretary of the State land 
board and keeps the records of all leases 
of State lands, and collects the rentals. In 
this work Miss Reel has been very suc- 
cessful and has shown excellent executive 
ability. The rentals collected by her 
office for July amounted to $3,352.79, and 
the income for the month of August from 
leased lands was over $4,000. 





-_--- 


COLORADO. 


A very queer campaign is going on in 
Arapahoe County, Col. The Civic Feder- 
ation has put up a very strong non- 
partisan ticket consisting of Republicans 
for sheriff, treasurer, and assessor, Demo- 
crats for district attorney and county 
superintendent of public instruction (Mrs. 
Bradford), anda Populist for county clerk 
and recorder, which last is in some re- 
spects the most important office. Trouble 
has come about through the personal 
enmity of the present assessor, who was 
perfectly sure of renomination until it 
was learned that he was doing what he 
could to knife two of his associates, the 
present sheriff and treasurer, who have 
been renominated. All three are Repub- 
licans. 

This led to a split in the reform forces, 
which may prove disastrous, unless the 
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federation is able to effect an alliance with 
the Democrats. Reform is slow work, 
but no one can realize how much has been 
done by the women voters unless they 
remember Denver when it was what is 
called here a ‘‘wide-open town.”’ Partisan 
politics really are at a discount there, but 
individual partisanship is as hot as ever. 
The Pops seem to be trying to steal the 
Democratic title of ‘‘the party of blunders.” 
The warmest adherents of the Republican 
assessor, who has behaved so curiously, 
are most of them Populist women, while 
the Republican women, believing he has 


played them false, are opposed to him. 
Pr. 


-_- —— 


KANSAS. 


The Gaylord (Kan.) Herald records tliat 
the experiment tried there a year ago of 
electing women to fill all the city offices 
proved a complete success, the city busi 
ness being conducted by them in a care- 
ful, economical and efficient manner. It 
says that the same officers would have 
been continued for another year had they 
consented to serve. 











TOFTS’ NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


President Elmer H. Capen, D. D., last 
week, at the opening, gave words of wel- 
come and briefly outlined the history and 
purpose of the Coéducational Medical 
School. It was founded to fill a want for 
more medical schools. Boston has long 
been the centre of education. In opening 
its doors to women it had met no difficul- 
ties, and experience proved the feasibility 
of coéducation in medicine as in other 
branches of art and science. Pupils had 
come from other States and countries, 


and some of the graduates were now across 


the water. The school has no rivalry 
with other schools, and is thoroughly up 
to modern requirements. 

Dr. E. W. Cushing, surgeon and gynae- 
cologist, complimented the faculty on the 
equipment of the building, and spoke of 
the need of medical endowments. Tufts 
now has the right to be called a univer- 
sity. He spoke of the desirability of hav- 
ing a hospital attached to the school. 
The audience was invited to inspect the 
building. 

The ample amphitheatre is well lighted 
and has many convienences, The dissect- 
ing-room has a cemented floor, and suitable 
toilet conveniences. ‘The laboratory has 
seven tiers of tables, with 153 lockers, 
hoods and gas fixtures. Several private 
laboratories are connected with it. There 
are several lecture-rooms well arranged, 
and separate coat and reading-rooms for 
women. On the ground floor is the li- 
brary and museum room. In the rear is 
a suite of rooms and a dispensary, with 
medicine room and offices for surgeon 
physician, etc., and a larger room for 
clinical lectures. 








DAILY TRAINS TO 


Colorado, Utah and California. 
eee cena 
At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The route 
to Denver is via Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and is first-class in every respect. 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colorado— 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs—have united to make this 
the most popular route to all points west 
of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser- 
vations may be made two weeks in ad 
vance by letter or postal card addressed to 
F. A. Miller, Ass't Gen’] Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Il. 





—FOR— 


‘The Woman’s Journal. 


Published every Saturday. 

The regular price of the Woman's 
JOURNAL is $2.50 per year. 

Considering the amount and quality of 
the news and reading matter it contains, 
it is the cheapest woman’s newspaper in 
the world. 
| To introduce it to those unacquainted 
| with its merits, it is offered for a limited 
| time to new subscribers at $1.50 per year. 
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Friends and Subscribers, 
Attention ! 


In common with other newspapers, the 
subscription list of THe Woman’s Jour- 
NAL is affected by the prevailing hard 
times. Many faithful friends are sadly in 
arrears, and as the expenses of the Tur 
Woman’s JOURNAL do not decrease, we 
find it necessary to remind them that we 
need their help. In order to encourage 
prompt payments and renewals, and to 
increase our list, we offer the following 
inducements, for a limited time, to sub- 
scribers not in arrears, or who pay up all 
arrearages at time of renewal. 

1. To every such subscriber who will re- 
new for one year at $2.50 before Nov. 1, 
we will send as special premium a beauti- 
ful large-sized enlarged photograph por- 
trait of Lucy Stone, in a roll, postpaid, 
ready for framing, worth one dollar. 

2. To every such subscriber who obtains 
one new subscriber at $1.50 before Not. 1, 
TuE WoMAN’sS JOURNAL will be reduced 
50 cents for one year; that is, one renewal 
and one new subscription for one year for 
$3.50 in advance, and the portrait of Lucy 
Stone to the old subscriber. 

3. Toevery such subscriber who obtains 
four new subscribers at $1.50 each, before 
Nov. 1, THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be 
sent free for one year. That is, one re- 
newal and four new subscriptions for $6 
in advance, and the portrait of Lucy Stone 
to the old subscriber. 

The amount now due to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL in small sums from its subscrib- 
ers is over ten thousand dollars. This 
money is needed now. A woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment is pending in 
two States, Washington and South Dakota, 
and woman suffrage bills will be intro- 
duced in numerous State Legislatures dur- 
Suffrage news, 
facts, and arguments should be scattered 
broadcast. This has been effectively done 
for nearly twenty-eight years through the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL ata heavy continued 
Now we ask 


ing the coming winter. 


personal sacrifice - and loss. 
every suffragist to help carry on this 
work to a greater extent than ever before. 
Send in your renewals and subscriptions 
now. 

Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
free on application. 


To Women’s Clubs. 


The legal status of women, especially in 
regard to their personal property rights, 
has become an essential subject for study 
and discussion in women’s clubs, whether 
suffrage, civic or literary. In this State, 
the work entitled ‘“The Law of Married 
Women in Massachusetts,’’ by George A. 
O. Ernst, is an invaluable aid and a stand- 
ard authority. The book is described in 
our advertising columns, and sells for $2. 
We offer this work FREE, as & PREMIUM, 
to any person who before Nov. 1 will send 
us three new subscribers to the WomAN 8 
JOURNAL at $1.50 each, or two new sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each and two renewals of 
old subscriptions at $2.50 each. 


Put the Woman’s Journal in Colleges. 


This is the opening of the college year. 
Bright young men and women are rallying 
by thousands around the college doors. 
These are the hope of the nation, the 
intelligent citizens of to-morrow. Every 
effort should be made to interest them in 
woman suffrage as a current practical 
issue, to afford them accurate informa- 
tion, and to enlist them in behalf of jus- 
tice and right. Will suffragists help us 
in this work of far-reaching influence? 
The WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be furnished 
to college reading-rooms at half price, 
$1.25 per year. Let there be a fund 
started and raised for this purpose. Dona- 
tions will be acknowledged in these col- 
umns, and the list of colleges benefited 
will be given. Who will give first? 





SPRINGER BROTHERS. 





SPECIAL FALL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


All our former customers, as well as ladies who 
have never yet visited our establishment, are in- 
vited to call early and make their selections from 
our New and Elegant Stock of ... . 


Capes, Coats, Russian Blouses, Furs, Suits, Skirts, Silk 
Waists, Petticoats, Waterproofs, etc. 








SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


The - Leading - Cloak, - Suit - and - Fur - House, 
500 WASHINGTON STREET. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Successful produc- 
tions in recent weeks have added to the 
popularity of the stock company under 
Director Tony Cummings’ control, and 
liberal patronage evidences appreciation 
of this great amusement enterprise. The 
coming week a series of notable produc 
tions will begin, which will include the 
most notable successes of recent seasons 
at the leading New York theatres. The 


first for next week is the popular society | 


play, “A Social Highwayman.”’ Arrange- 
ments have been closed with Mr. Mans- 
field, and it will be madein a most elab- 
orate manner. The cast is: Courtice 
Jeffery, Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Jenkins 
Hanley, Mr. William Humphrey; Remsen, 
Mr. Tony Cummings; Gordon Key, Mr. 
Charles Mackay; Morton Harley, Mr. N. 
H. Fowler; Bartlett, Mr. J. L. Seeley; 
Despard, Mr. Wm. Chas, Masson; Leila 
Caprice, Miss Lillian Lawrence; Eleanor 
Burnham, Miss Mary Sanders; Duchess 
of Clayborough, Miss Rose Morison; 
Mrs. Munyon Pyle, Miss Adele La Gro s; 
Mrs. Dean, Miss Ethel Douglass; Dora, 
Miss Florence Baker. 
wayman”’ 
romance by Pinero, ‘“The Amazons.” 


GRAND OrerA.—‘*The Sporting Duch- | 


ess,” with all the scenery, costumes and 


paraphernalia, comes to Boston for one 
week only, commencing next Monday 
evening. No play presented has appealed 
so directly to all classes. It is interpreted 
by a cast unequalled in America, The six 
artists who play the most important réles 
attract attention. Six stars in one cast. 


Rose Coghlan, the Sporting Duchess, needs | 


no further mention; Jeffreys Lewis has 
been a star for years; J. H. Stoddart is 
the greatest of character actors; Ffolliott 
Paget has starred with success; Harry 
Lacy is the redoubtable Jack Manly of 
“The Still Alarm.’’ Louis Massen, the 
handsome leading man,has talentand good 
looks for heroic roles. 
ters are prominent people. ‘“The Sporting 
Duchess”’ is a drama of an English race 
track. There isa military ball in a fashion- 
able country house. Thousands of dol- 
lars were expended. The stage is crowded 
with spectators. Twenty horses are en- 
gaged, and the jockeys ride for fame. 
“The Sporting Duchess’ ran for 300 
nights at the Academy of Music in New 
York; for six weeks at the Hollis Street 
Theatre in Boston, for eight weeks at the 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, be- 
sides a year in London. No advance in 
prices. The capacity of the house will 
be tested. For the week of ‘The Sporting 
Duchess,’ matinees only Thursday and 
Saturday. 











Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTON, 
Director. 








Superior Instruction for 


CHILDREN 
ADULTS. 





In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory. 

Classes in Hand Culture and Pianoforte 
Technics. 

Classes in Sight Playing, Ear Training, 
Analyzing and Memorizing. 

Classes in Ensemble Playing. 

Classes for Training of Teachers of 
Music. 





Prospectus mailed Free on application. 








STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 


All the 100 charac- | 


“A Social High- | 
will be followed by the farcical | 


“Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


Furriers, 





162 Tremont St. 


First-class repair work 
at moderate prices. 


Collarettes, 











| or travellin 


| 





New 


Capes and 
Jackets. 


Designs 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
‘pearees M.5S., care WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 


BOARD FOR TWO. A large sunny room, with 
hot and cold water, big closet, excellent home table 
and comforts in a private tamily. Apply 65 Sawyer 
Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 














WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 


Mass. 
BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
rivate family ; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. Terms §5 per week. 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 








Amenuensis, secretary, housekeeper, companion, 
chaperone. Position wanted by a 
woman of culture and experience, who was assistant 
prineipe of a large school before her marriage, and 
as since lived for fourteen years in Europe. 
Writes a geen hand; speaks French and German. 
Address Mrs. Haven, Copley St., Newton, Mass. 








How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 














LADIES’ 


FLANNEL WAISTS 


in Plain, striped and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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